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Our Contributors 


CAROLINE SINGER. formerly a San Francisco jour- 
nalist, is the author of White Africans and Black and 


Boomba Lives in Africa. She is a member of th: 


Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, 


ind spent thirteen months in Africa with her husband, 
Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge, the artist whose African pic- 
tures form a permanent exhibit at Fisk University 
G. WILLIAM McKINNEY is an assistant job techni- 
cian with the Field Contact and Public Relations Divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania State Employment Service 
HUGH M. GLOSTER is a professor of English at 
Morehouse College and Atlanta University. LILLIAN 
4. LAMOREAUX is director of curriculum and _ in- 
struction of the Santa Barbara City Schools, Santa Bar- 
bara, California. LANGSTON HUGHES is the author 
of The Weary Blues, The Ways of White Folks, Not 
Without Laughter, The Big Sea, and many other 
works. PAUL R. SIMON lives in New York City. 
His first story in Opportunity, “Unknown Soldier,” ap- 
peared in February of this year. MARCUS B. CHRIS- 
TIAN, whose poetry frequently appears in Opportunity, 
lives in New Orleans, Louisiana. HORACE R. CAYTON 
is director of the Good Shepherd Community Center 
of Chicago and co-author with George S. Mitchell of 
Black Workers and the New Unions. L. D. REDDICK 
is curator of the Schomburg Collection of Negro Litera- 
ture of the New York Public Library. ULYSSES LEE, 
a member of the English faculty of Lincoln University, 
Pennsylvania, now on leave, is studying in Chicago 
4. RUSSELL BROOKS is professor of English at the 
Agricultural and Technical College, Greensboro, North 


Carolina 
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DEPRESSION'S CHILDREN 


N nineteen twenty-nine and thirty, when 

the economic collapse precipitated wide- 

spread unemployment, there were children 
in the black ghettos of Chicago, New York, 
Detroit, and other large urban centers of five 
and six and seven and eight vears old. They 
were too voung to understand fully the causes 
of their hunger or to fathom the reasons for 
their sudden eviction from their homes or to 
comprehend the forces that stripped their par- 
ents of the means of caring for them. After a 
short period of physical suffering these children 
became recipients of relief. Impersonal, some- 
times unsympathetic, and often inadequate re- 
lief. And during the years which intervened be- 
tween childhood and adolescence they knew 
that the roof over their heads, the clothes thes 
wore, the meals they ate came not through the 
efforts of their parents but from an agency 
somehow connected with the government, an 
agency which was represented by a_ person 
called an investigator who could reduce the 
clothing allowance, or compel the family to 
change its living quarters: a person who asked 
many questions before the food, the clothing 
and the rent could be obtained. 


Eleven years have passed since the fearful im- 
pact of economic depression struck Harlem. 
And these children are now sixteen and seven- 
teen and eighteen vears of age. Poverty com- 
pelled them to stop their schooling as soon as 
the compulsory attendance law permitted. Dur- 
ing these years parental responsibility had be- 
come non-existent. The few jobs their parents 
were able to secure were for the most part tem- 
porary and illy paid. The very effort of the 
parents to find jobs left the children to roam 
the streets, gather in poolrooms, or the base- 
ments of tenements, or in not a few cases to 
spend their time in settlement and community 
centers. But the tremendous urge for the nor- 
mal needs of life in the city 
the motion pictures, the association of their 
group on terms of equality-—-dwarfed all other 


presentable attire, 
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impulses, and the desire for moaey to satisfy 


this urge inevitably became the propelling in 
fluence in their lives. 

Up to this point the experiences of the chil- 
dren of Harlem were not greatly different from 
the experiences of the poverty-stricken chil- 
dren of white parents who live in the slum areas 
But here the similarity ends. For, although th 
creation of the WPA, CCC, the NYA and other 
forms of Work Relief was unquestionably an 
important factor in repressing the tendency to 
delinquency, both juvenile and adult, racial re- 
striction was not wholly absent in the adminis- 
tration of these agencies, and as fine a job as 
they finally accomplished under the constant 
pressure of Negro protest, at no time have they 
ever been adequate to meet the needs of the 
community. 

The same is true of Home Relief. Superior to 
most cities in its administration and the extent 
of its aid to Negroes, nevertheless it was not 
until the outbreak of March, 1955, known as 
the “Harlem Riot,” was the Bureau free from 
subtle and pernicious discrimination against 
Negroes. And so Negro vouth not only suffered 
from poverty but from discrimination by the 
very agencies which were created primarily to 
minimize the economic and social shock of the 
depression. In the last two vears industry geared 
to meet defense needs, and a constantly expand- 
ing army, navy and air corps has provided op- 
portunity for white youth. But the color bar 
has denied to Negro youth, except in a few 
instances, a chance to overcome the social and 
economic handicaps from which he strives con- 
tinuously to escape. And his income was onl, 
what he could pick up in sporadic casual em- 
ployment or steal. 

Throughout the last ten years the increase in 
jusenile delinquency has been the subject of 
private and public discussion in Harlem. How- 
ever, the incidence of crime in Harlem was 
only noted in the daily press when a white boy 
was the object of attack, and then it became a 


“crime wave.” For years Negro citizens have 


protested in vain to police officials about con- 


( 


ditions in certain neighborhoods, but their pro- 
tests have received only scant attention. The 
Commissioner of Police of the City of New York 
was not unaware of the situation. And the 
policy which the Police Department adopted in 
order to meet this condition was to discourage 
white visitors from attempting to see Harlem, 
because “Harlem is not safe for white people.” 
The flaming headlines in the daily press about 
a Harlem Crime Wave stimulated the Police 
Commissioner to take action. The action was 
sensational and designed in turn to make the 
headlines, “Three hundred extra police assigned 
to Harlem.” But this belated action alone can- 
not atone for the studied neglect and the in- 
eptitude of police administration in Harlem 
that has characterized the policy of the Depart- 
ment for years. 

For days now every crime and misdemeanor 
that has occurred in Harlem has been given 
special attention in the daily press. Because of 
the emphasis of Negro crime every colored per- 
son who lives in Harlem may soon be stereo- 
typed in the minds of the citizenry as a criminal 
or potential criminal, and Harlem itself may 
carry the stigma of a colony of social lepers. 
If half the space which the daily press has de- 
voted to the depiction of the so-called crime 
wave had been employed to show the wide- 
spread exclusion of Negro youth from defense 
industries, and non-defense industries, for that 
matter, juvenile delinquency in Harlem might 
have been sharply reduced. 

Juvenile delinquency and crime in Harlem, 

and no one will deny that the rate is distress- 
ingly high) can be reduced. It requires no spe- 
cific panacea, no special treatment. The con- 
tributing causes of delinquency and crime are 
well known. Crime is not racial in its origin, an 
aphorism which certain New York daily news- 
papers seem cither not to know or to have for- 
gotten. 

We can tell today almost the extent and the 
rate of increase of juvenile delinquency and 
crime in Harlem. It will increase in inverse ratio 
to the Negroes’ opportunity to work and to earn 
an honest living, to enter the service of this 
country without the humiliation of segregation 
and discrimination, to live in habitable houses, 
and to have adequate space to play. In the 


measure that these essentials of good citizenship 


are provided for citizens of color, juvenile de- 
linquency and crime will be reduced. 

Spurred by the press, the police are combing 
the streets of Harlem, and the Tombs and d« 
tention homes are being packed with colored 
boys and girls, men and women. But the real 
guilt must be placed at the door of a society 
which deprives a portion of its citizens of the 
right to live as decent human beings. 


Merry Christmas 


PPORTUNITY extends to all of its 

readers and friends the hope that the 

coming Christmas will be a happy one; 
that for an interval the spirit of good will shall 
prevail in the hearts and minds of men; that 
we shall permit ourselves if just for a day to 
live and think and act in the spirit of human 
brotherhood; and that we shall banish racial 
hatred and contempt, personal antipathy and 
rancor from our hearts. 

We know that this is going to be a sad Christ- 
mas for many both here and abroad. We know 
that those in whose hands was placed for keep- 
ing the torch to light the way for humanity 
along the dark and uncertain path of human 
existence have been to a great degree recreant 
to their sacred trust; that they have oppressed 
their fellow men; that they have persecuted 
them and reviled them because of the accident 
which gave some of them brown or black 
or yellow skins; that greed has been their watch- 
word and power their religion. 


All this we know. And we also know that 
they are paying for their betrayal of the Christ 
they profess to reverence with the blood of their 
children, and that the idols which they have 
erected and worship are crumbling to earth. 
It seems that the civilization which they built 
on the sand is threatened with destruction. 


By the will of God we are a part of all this. 
We are one with humanity——-white, black, Jew 
and Gentile. And we pray that the spirit of 
Peace on Earth and Good Will To Men 
will find expression in the conscious will of those 
who still can hope for a brighter day. 


ERSECUTIONS of religious minorities 

abroad have brought home to us the 

miserable fact that we are considerably 
less than innocent of that which we abhor. 
Consequently, organizations and individuals are 
bending every effort towards the eradication of 
religious prejudice, with compelling stress upon 
the danger to Democracy of anti-Semitism. 
Education for religious tolerance, purifying hot- 
beds of ignorance and malice, we must have. 
Nevertheless, in placing a too-exclusive emphasis 
upon the danger of religious intolerance, we are. 
it is My conviction, ignoring—or pusillanimous- 
ly evading—a far more pressing danger! 

Racial prejudice is not a tenet of our political 
faith. But let us be honest. With its creation of 
ghettos, its sporadic outbursts of violence cul- 
minating in homicides, its restrictions upon edu- 
cation, employment and, in some areas, the ex- 
ercise of citizenship rights, our anti-Negroism is 
Nazi! It springs from the white majority's belief 
in its racial superiority, the same arrogant belict 
in a “master race”—unsupported by reputabl 
scientists—which Nazis employ to justify their 
barbarous treatment of Jews: although the lat- 
ter constitute a religious and cultural, but not a 
racial, minority. Since Jews do not constitute 
a race, “Jewish blood” is a Nazi myth. How- 
ever, there is something horribly familiar about 
the relentless manner in which Nazi persecu- 
tion is extended to Germans suspected of pos- 
sessing “a single drop of Jewish blood.” Cor- 
rupting our religious and cultural minorities. 
anti-Negroism is the most deeply-rooted and 
most widespread of our anti-Democratic and 
anti-social prejudices. It is a national vice. 

While we cling to this national vice no group 
—against which latent prejudice exists can 
call itself “safe,” so easily do prejudices catch 
fire one from another, particularly when, dur- 
ing time of national tension, reason succumbs 
to emotion, to irresponsible hatreds. The battle 
for religious freedom must never be relaxed. 
However, it seems obvious that it can never b: 
wholly won so long as we fail to smash the vast 
and vicious pattern of anti-Negroism and creat 
a civilized state of national mind to which all 
anti-Democratic prejudices will be alien. 

It is sometimes argued that, with true eco- 
nomic security for all, anti-social prejudices will 
automatically disappear. Nowhere has this at- 
tractive theory been put to the test. Meanwhile, 
with evil forces challenging Democracy, we can- 
not afford to await the evolution of an economi« 
Utopia. The moral defense of Democracy a 
total moral defense—is as urgent as its military 
defense. But who is to undertake the crusade 
against anti-Negroism ? 

WOMEN! 


There are many who will recoil in horror 
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First 
Things 
First 


@ By CAROLINE SINGER 


from this reply, particularly those who seck t 
justify restrictions upon Negro education and 
employment by dragging forth the excuse of 
gallantry-—“the protection of white woman- 
hood.” Threadbare, this excuse is also Spec ious, 
since those who offer it must be well aware that, 
among Negroes as among whites, the prime 
factors in lawlessness are ignorance and povert) 

Only a short while ago it was women who 
were declared——-by men--to be “biologically in- 
ferior,” and therefore incapable of acquiring in- 
tellectual skills or exercising the vote intelligentls 
Our “brains were too small.” Our sex had 
“never produced a Shakespeare, a Newton, o1 
a Gallileo.”,) Under Democracy, however, wo- 
men have made a rapid advance as regards 
their opportunities for intellectual, economic and 
political equality. Acknowledging their debt to 
Democracy and recognizing what has happened 
to human freedoms under the dictators, espe- 
cially what has happened to German women. 
reduced to the status of breeders and conscript 
labor, American women should—-if only from 
narrow motives of self-interest, or a concern for 
their daughters’ future- undertake any task (no 
matter how arduous) whose purpose is Democ- 
racy’s defense. 

According to the eminent author, Pearl Buck 
“Of Men and Women”), American women 
have failed to make use of their opportunities 
either in terms of self-fulfillment or national 
good. This is attributed to our self-indulgent 
unwillingness to part with a mediaeval—and 
crippling—-concept of “woman’s place.” In 
other words, having demanded the nourishing 


Caroline Singer--From a Portrait by Cyrus LeRoy 
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bread of freedom, we have chosen the sweets 
of special privileges awarded only upon the 
score of sex. Whatever the reason, economic 
and political power remain concentrated in 
men’s hands, and women continue to inhabit a 
“mens world.” Indirectly, however, women 
white women-——exercise an awesome power, a 
savage power when wiclded to humiliate and 
degrade fellow-women of a minority and to 
doom the helpless children which they bear 
and love. For white women determine the so- 
cial attitudes of husbands, children and, ulti- 
mately, the communities of which our nation is 
composed. It would be rash to suggest that, 
single-handed, women can solve the problem 
of race relations in its complex entirety. But, 
in view of their power, it seems conceivable 
that no progress towards a solution can be made 
until a substantial number of enlightened wo- 
men militantly assume the initiative! 

Sentimentalists, whose concern for the weak 
is apt to slop over into patronage, are not 
wanted for the task. By “enlightened” is meant 
women possessing adult minds. Such women 
will reject “the protection of white woman- 
hood” for what it is, a flimsy cloak for sheer 
sadism and economic exploitation. They will 
understand the urgency of Democracy’s moral 
defense, and that this defense cannot be 
achieved by ceremonial libations of ten-dollar 
words, but only by action. 

Equally important, they will comprehend the 
relationship between Democracy’s moral and 


military defense. To the latter the trust and 
friendship of the Latin Americas is a necessity. 
But, to the south of us are millions of people 
who, having suffered no ignominy because of 
mixed racial origins, may well look with cynical 
apprehension, perhaps, fear, upon a powerful 
nation whose citizens, while piously prating of 
freedom, refuse to apply the “Good Neighbor 
Policy” at home. 

Courage will be required for the task which 
will not be glorified by a natty defense uniform, 
or by titillating participation in mock black- 
outs. Courage is always required for pioneering. 
But I am not one who believes that today’s 
American women possess less potential courage 
than did their ancestors who settled this land, 
or those women who, ridiculed and despised, 
first demanded the freedoms which women now 
enjoy. I do not believe that they have less cour- 
age than will be expected by them from sons, 
brothers and husbands upon whom a military 
defense will fall so terribly. 

Their power social, women will be obliged, 
in attacking race prejudice, to employ a social 
technique. In discussions of race relations among 
whites it is usual to hear some person protest, 
“But, nothing would be accomplished by my 
sitting down to dinner with the cook.” (For 
“cook” the reader is at liberty to substitute “My 
dear old Mammy,” “a Red Cap,” “the elevator 
boy,” etc.) Our major sources of information 
remain reticent where the Negro is concerned, 
the press sensationalizing Negro crime, but giv- 
ing little or no attention to Negro-American 
advance. Consequently, millions of white Amer- 
icans remain unaware that, including profes- 
sional people whose number is increasing by 
leaps and bounds, Negro society, particularly in 
urban areas of North, mid-West and West, has 
long since become a counterpart of white with, 
however, a smaller proportion of independent 
business people, capital and credit being diffi- 
cult for a Negro to secure, and a larger propor- 
tion of unskilled for reasons which lie at the 
majority's door. 

While the transformation of Negro society is 
said to represent the most rapid cultural ad- 
vance of any culturally backward, and subject, 
group in history it would be extremely unwise 
to attempt the sudden creation of a mixed so- 
ciety, mixed in sex as well as race. Successful 
social relationships, even between persons of the 
same high cultural level, cannot be called into 
existence overnight. They must evolve upon the 
basis of mutual liking and mutual interests. So 
long have majority and minority been separat- 
ed by barriers of mutual suspicion and hostility 
that any sudden attempt to create a mixed so- 
ciety would be bound to bog down in its own 
artificiality. Also, it would be likely to defeat 
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its purpose by shocking into hysterical opposi- 
tion the prejudiced uppermost in whose torrid 
minds is the fixed idea that any association of 
white and Negro men and women can have, 
even under the most seemly circumstances, only 
one end—miscegenation. To accomplish any- 
thing the prejudiced must be protected from 
shock. They must be educated, slowly, painless- 
ly, and despite themselves. 

An association of public-spirited white and 
Negro women, American women sharing the 
same cultural tradition and ideals, would, how- 
ever, be unlikely to cause more than a minor, 
and temporary, furore. So logical would such 
an association be—at this time—that it might 
easily arouse no concern. It could evoke no 
cries of, “Do you want your daughter to marry 
a Negro?” 

Do women of the majority actually recog- 
nize their debt to Democracy? Do they com- 
prehend the grave need for Democracy’s moral 
defense? If so, they will open—and quickly !— 
the doors of all women’s organizations sincerely 
dedicated to the social, economic or political 
welfare of professional group, community or 
nation, and the doors of all Civilian Defense 
‘ganizations to qualified Negro women. 

The latter will be accepted as individuals, 
not as segregated affiliates to function in shame- 
ful obscurity. Wherever found —- within our 
armed forces or organized  religion—Jim- 
Crowism is a negation of Democratic principles 
and Christian ethics. Concessions may have to 
be made, such as a confidential reduction of 
membership fees in individual instances, so 
flagrantly low is the Negro carning-power. 
White women need have no fear that their or- 
ganizations will be over-run, so large is their 
majority and so small the number of qualified 
Negro women in any one locality. There can 
be no more than a trickle of members. In fact, 
there may be no trickle at all, unless kindliness, 
patience and tact are exerted. Negro women are 
cautious of social contacts with white women 
from whom they have learned to expect a petty 
snobbery and spitefulness which, when the vic- 
tims are cultivated fair-skinned, or light-brown 
women, among whom beauty is conspicuously 
common, appears suspiciously like the expres- 
sion of something far more personal, female 
‘and feline than race prejudice! 

Each time that white and Negro women of 
the same cultural level meet together under 
friendly and favorable conditions a process of 
education will be going forward, not only the 
education of women for Democratic coopera- 
tion, but an education of the public! Call it 
“visual education.”” Day by day the public will 
be confronted with visible evidence of civilized 
race relations. Unconsciously the human mind 
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ordinarily accepts that to which the eyes becon. 
gradually and painlessly conditioned! Mean.- 
while, Negro women will secure needed experi- 
ence in organizational work. Given recognitio: 
they will be endowed with new authority i) 
attacking problems within the minority. Know 

edge is necessary to the solution of any prol 

lem. White women will have the satisfaction « 
fulfilling their responsibility towards Democracy + 
moral defense, but they will also be in a pos) 
tion to secure first-hand information concer 
ing problems whose solution is necessary to othe: 
phases of defense, such as the twin problems 0! 
raising Negro educational and health standards 
in behalf of improved national health! The as- 
sociation can be limited to public meeting- 
places. It need not include the intimacy of pri- 
vate dinner-parties. But, upon the basis of per- 
sonal experience, I am willing to prophesy that, 
in the light of mutual intellectual interests, dif- 
ferences between women who apply sun-tan 
from a box and those who are naturally brown, 
between women who curl their hair and those 
who straighten it, will be soon forgotten by 


both. 


P. S.. One may wonder why, directed to 
women of the white majority by one of their 
number, this article finds space in Opportunity. 
It is doubtful whether it would have been given 
room elsewhere. But, in a sense, it is not out of 
place. Pitifully meager may seem to be the 
Negro-American’s stake in the Democracy for 
whose military defense Negro youth is con- 
scripted. But the moral defense of Democracy 
is no less important to the Negro, Democracy 
being the only political system under which 
there is hope for minorities——-racial, religious or 
political. If by some miracle white women com- 
prehend the gravity of their responsibility Negro 
women must not be supine. They must put 
aside pride and caution and enter the door 
wherever opened, but for one purpose only 
ardent cooperation. There are members of 
minorities who declare, “The solution of min- 
ority problems rests solely upon the majority.” 
With this I cannot agree, believing that nothing 
can be accomplished without cooperation which 
is Democracy at work. What, if the miracle does 
not occur? It must be remembered that mil- 
lions of white women remain ignorant of Ne- 
gro cultural advance. In view of Democracy’s 
danger I venture to suggest that public-spirited 
and courageous Negro women must make their 
existence known by knocking gently, but per- 
sistently, upon the closed doors of organizations 
in whose ranks public-spirited women—willing 
to work—logically belong. Would this require 
more courage than was displayed by the first 
white suffragettes? 
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@ By G. WILLIAM McKINNEY 


HE effectiveness of the work of the Na- 
tional Urban League and its branches, 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and other similar 
organizations cooperating with the President’s 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice and 
the Office of Production Management attempt- 
ing to integrate the Negro worker into the Na- 
tional Defense Pro- 
gram will be lost 
unless the Negro 
community realizes 
that Defense 
Training is —- An 
Opportunity. De- 
stroying the tradi- 
tional barriers and 
artificial edifices of 
racial discrimina- 
tion against the 
Negro worker is 
the task set before 
these organizations. 
Their job is one of 
finding new job 
opportunities in a 
time of rising em- 
ployment. T he 
other half of this 
two-fold program 
of integrating the 
Negro worker into 
an expanding in- 
dustrial society is 


of the Negro community, large and small, 
throughout the nation. Providing trained work- 
ers, skilled in the requirements of the trades 
that are in demand by Defense Industries, is the 
necessary supplement to seeking job opportu- 
nities. 

Realizing the latent ramifications of not hav- 
ing qualified workers to fill future openings 
that might be created by the work of many 
agencies and newspapers in our area, I en- 
couraged the managerial staff of our office 
(Pennsylvania State Employment Service) to 
allow a study to be made of the participation 
of Negroes in the National Defense Training 
Program and vocational schools of Pittsburgh. 
The Board of Education of Pittsburgh, through 
its representatives in the State Employment 
Office aided those making the two months’ study 
of the Defense Courses and schools, by facilitat- 
ing their entry into the various schools and 
shops. This study was made to collect data on 
the number of trainees enrolled in the courses, 
the type of courses that show the greatest con- 
centration of trainees, the number of trainees 
by race, the percentage of placements made 
from the courses and a comparison of the day 
school vocational training program with the 
Defense Training Program. 

As a result of interviews and discussions with 
principals and vocational counselors of the vo- 
cational high schools of the regular day school 
program, information was gathered that gave a 
picture, past and present, of the interest ex- 


the responsibility yarional Defense Training, Detroit, Michigan. Electrical Course at Cass Technical High School. 
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pressed by the Negro in Vocational Education. 
The enrollment in four of the largest vocational 
schools in the city was: The first school had 1,300 
day students (a drop from its usual 1,900), 60 
of whom were colored; the second school had 
790 day students, 31 of whom were colored; 
the third school had 416 day students, 2 of 
whom were colored. 

Many factors have been responsible for the 
lack of interest in vocational training on the 
part of the Negro. Some of the principals and 
vocational counselors and teachers who were in- 
terviewed have been responsible for an old-age 
custom of systematically discouraging Negro 
students from entering certain trades and voca- 
tional schools by telling them that future em- 
ployment did not exist for them. This, however, 
has been broken down locally by the persistent 
efforts of the Urban League of Pittsburgh and 
the Pittsburgh Courier, and no signs of this ugly 
duckling of prejudice have been evidenced in the 
National Defense Training Program with its 
large expenditure of Government tax monies. 
It was found, however, that misdirected coun- 
seling from the family often resulted in many 
Negro students, who would be potentially good 
skilled mechanics, entering the academic high 
schools to pursue college preparatory and aca- 
demic courses. This is done sometimes without 
intention of pursuing a college education, and 
without sufficient funds to do so. This trend 
causes the best type of Negro student to avoid 
the vocational schools. Thus, the student who 
attends the vocational school does not always 
complete the course and is often enrolled be- 
cause of his doubt in his ability to finish the 
academic high school and is pursuing the line of 
least resistance. Other reasons for this trend to 
the non-vocational schools are—athletic com- 
petition, family prestige (desire for younger 
members of the family to have higher academic 
education), co-ed association and the general 
lack of perspective as to a definite future voca- 
tion. However, those good students who have 
completed the vocational school have, in many 
instances, been placed in worthwhile jobs. The 
majority of the Negro students in the vocational 
schools are found in the Auto-mechanic shop; 
, with Carpentry, Cabinet Making, Brick Laying, 
Electric Shop and Foundry being next in im- 
portance respectively. The vocational school 
will no longer serve as the line of least resist- 
ance in the future. The vocational schools are 
making a determined effort to divorce them- 
selves from the reputation of being a dumping 
ground for incorrigibles and backward students. 

Definite standards have been set up for the 
prospective vocational student. 


1. He must have completed the eighth grade, 
360 


be at least fourteen years of age and of such size as 


to profit by trade training. 

2. That he likes to work with his hands and 
that he has shown special ability in hand work 
either at home or at school. 

3. That he has not only the desire and me- 
chanical ability, but also the mental capacity to 
profit by trade school training. 

+. He should have no physical or mental 
handicaps which would make it impossible for him 
to profit by the instruction offered. 

5. The trade selected should be one for 
which the boy is adapted both by inclination and 
ability, and should be taken with the intention of 
completing it and entering that particular line of 
work. The National Defense Training Courses are 
held in eleven public schools in Pittsburgh. There 
are forty-nine different classes in which these courses 
are offered. The following courses are given: Auto 
Mechanics, Blue Print Reading, Die Making, Draft- 
ing, Electrical Maintenance, Foundry, Machine 
Shop, Pipe Fitting, Sheet Metal, Tool and Die 
Making and Welding. The average class has be- 
tween 25 and 27 trainees. The enrollment seldom 
remains static—drop-outs, placements in jobs, trans- 
fers and up-grading from one basic course to an 
advanced course are some of the influences af- 
fecting the enrollment. As of May and June 
there were 1,025 enrollees, 33 of whom were 
Negroes. As of September there were 973 enrollees, 


24 of whom were Negroes 


The Negro enrollees’ interest in the Defense 
Training Courses might be judged by taking 
sample selections of certain courses. Ten of the 
twenty-five machine shop courses visited had a 
total enrollment of three hundred ninety-six 
trainees, thirteen of whom were Negroes. The 
foundry course had four Negroes in a class of 
twenty-four. Sheet metal courses—one in 
eighteen. Electrical maintenance courses—one in 
sixty-one. Welding—one in seventy-one ; Auto 
mechanics—ten out of eighty-one. 

Fifty to seventy percent of the classes are re- 
ferred from W.P.A. which allows the trainee to 
receive his W.P.A. grant while in training. 
Many of the trainees are without previous shop 
experience and some without any mechanical 
experience at all. 

A blanket indictment cannot be made of the 
Negro because he has not taken full advantage 
of this free training program. There are many 
reasons that can be offered, but they are sub- 
ject matter for another topic. At the outset of 
the Defense Training Program unconscious or 
conscious barriers had to be broken down with- 
in the trade schools, which had the reputation 
of discouraging Negro students from pursuing 
cetrain courses: union restrictions and the fact 
that although placements out of the Defense 
Courses are at 85 percent, only two Negroes 

(Continued on Page 383) 
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Richard Wright: 


URING the past five years Richard 
D Wright, who is currently preparing a 

novel “about the status of women in 
modern American society,” ’ has gained nation- 
wide prominence as a literary diagnostician of 
racial and economic ills, particularly as they af- 
fect Negroes of the United States. In 1936 his 
short story, “Big Boy Leaves Home,” later in- 
cluded in Uncle Tom’s Children, was heralded 
as one of the noteworthy contributions to The 
New Caravan. In the following year “The 
Ethics of Living Jim Crow: An Autobiograph- 
ical Sketch” was acclaimed as one of the best 
pieces in American Stuff, anthology of the Fed- 
eral Writers’ Project. Appearing in 1938, Uncle 
Tom’s Children—selection of Lewis Gannett, 
Harry Scherman, and Sinclair Lewis as winner 
of the $500 first prize in a contest conducted by 
Story among men and women in the Federal 
Writers’ Project—received commendation as the 
best fiction of Southern Negro life by a colored 
author since Jean Toomer’s Cane (1925) and 
as a work worthy to rank with the regional 
realism of T. S. Stribling, William Faulkner, 
and Erskine Caldwell. “Bright and Morning 
Star,” which originally appeared in .Vew Masses, 
was selected by the late Edward J. O’Brien, the 
eminent anthologist, as one of the two _ best 
stories of 1939 and as one of the fifty best stories 
written since 1915. Wright’s most significant 
work to date, however, is .Vative Son (1940), 
a best seller and Book-of-the-Month Club selec- 
tion whose genesis and development are interest- 
ingly traced in “How ‘Bigger’ Was Born,” an 
article by the author in The Saturday Revieu 
of Literature for June 1, 1940. Converted into 
a powerful drama through the collaboration of 
Wright and Paul Green of the University of 
North Carolina, and subsequently staged under 
the capable direction of Orson Welles, .Vative 
Son lasted fourteen weeks on Broadway before 
closing temporarily with a short run in tab 
form at the Apollo Theatre in Harlem. 

As a successful and influential author, Wright 
consistently focuses attention upon the warping 
and stunting effect of racial discrimination and 
economic oppression upon the downtrodden and 
under-privileged classes of the United States, and 
blames brutal and prejudiced whites as well as 
complacent and cowardly blacks for much Ne- 
gro crime and delinquency. His special forte in 

1 Richard Wright, “How ‘Bigger’ Was Born,” The 
Saturday Review of Literature, Volume XXII, Num- 
ber 6 (June 1, 1940), p. 20. 


Interpreter of Racial and 
Economic Maladjustments 


@ By HUGH M. GLOSTER 


depicting the circumscribed life of the Negro 
was early shown in his revolutionary verse * and 
in “The Ethics of Living Jim Crow: An Auto- 
biographical Sketch.” In the latter piece, which 
is divided into nine thumbnail parts, Wright 
relates how he learned through first-hand ex- 
perience to conform to the standards of conduct 
prescribed by the southern white man for the 
Negro. Among the lessons that he received were 
that a Negro should never fight a white person, 
should always stay in his place, should unfail- 
ingly add sir to a yes or a no addressed to white 
adults, should not expect equal protection under 
the law, should never undertake to defend Ne- 
gro women imposed upon by white men, should 
unresistingly indulge the exploitation of Negro 
women by white men, should be altogether ob- 
livious to the physical charms of white women, 
should anticipate severe punishment if discov- 
ered consorting with white women, and should 
avoid the following topics in discussions with 
white people: 


; American white women; the Ku Klux 
Klan; France, and how Negro soldiers fared while 
there; French women; Jack Johnson; the entire 
northern part of the United States; the Civil War; 
Abraham Lincoln; U. S. Grant; General Sher- 
man; Catholics; the Pope; Jews: the Republican 
Party: slavery; social equality; Communism; So- 
cialism; the 13th and 14th Amendments to the 
Constitution; or any topic calling for positive 
knowledge or manly self-assertion on the part of 


the Negro.* 


The occurrences described in “The Ethics of 
Living Jim Crow: An Autobiographical Sketch” 
take place in the Mid-South: the first cight in- 
cidents deal chiefly with experiences of the au- 
thor in Jackson, Mississippi, while the ninth and 
last sets forth his activities as an optical shop 
employee in Memphis, Tennessee, where his 
Jim-Crow education “was no longer brutally 
cruel, but subtly cruel.” * 

Reverting to agricultural and small-town 
milieus, Wright continues his indictment of the 
South in Uncle Tom’s Children: Four Novellas 
(1938), whose preliminary note announces the 
passing of the traditional Uncle Tom and the 
emergence of the militant new Negro: 


2See Richard Wright's “Between the World and 
Me” in Proletarian Literature in the United States: An 
Anthology (1935), pp. 202-203. 

3 Federal Writers’ Project, American Stuff (1937), 
. 50. 

4 Ibid. 
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The post Civil War household word among 
Negroes—“He’s an Uncle Tom!”—which denoted 
reluctant toleration for the cringing type who 
knew his place before white folk, has been sup- 
planted by a new word from another generation 
which says:—“Uncle Tom is dead!” 5 


“Big Boy Leaves Home,” the first of these 
novellas and one of the most authentic pictures 
of a boys’ gang in American fiction, deals with 
the tragedy resulting from the prankish decision 
of four Negro boys to go swimming in a pond 
where trespassing means “ain no dogs n niggers 
erlowed.” Once in the water, the naked young- 
sters became frightened at the approach of a 
white woman who walks near their clothes un- 
der a tree. When the fearful youths rush to re- 
gain their garments, the terrified woman screams 
for her escort, who appears with a gun and 
kills two of the youngsters before meeting his 
own death at the hands of Big Boy, the leader 
of the gang. Through the aid of Negro citizens 
Big Boy escapes to Chicago in an express truck, 
but his remaining companion is caught by irate 
white citizens and lynched. “Big Boy Leaves 
Home” shows that crime inevitably springs from 
the denial of adequate recreational facilities, and 
the series of murders in the story may be traced 
to the meaningful comment of one of the boys: 
“The white folks got plenty swimmin pools n 
we ain got none.” The narrative also sets forth 
the interracial fear and hatred engendered by 
the southern way of life, for Big Boy justifies 
the murder of the woman’s escort on the ground 
that “yuh never can tell erbout white folks” 
and dreams of the possible glory of killing a 
dozen or even a score of white men before meet- 
ing his own death. After its release in The Vew 
Caravan (1936) “Big Boy Leaves Home” was 
hailed by Alain Locke as “the strongest note yet 
struck by one of our writers in the staccato pro- 
test realism of the rising school of proletarian 
fiction.”’ 


The second novella, “Down by the Riverside,” 
treats the heightened interracial tension of a 
Mississippi Valley flood disaster. Mann, a Negro 
farmer, uses a boat stolen by a relative to row 
his wife, who is in child labor, to the Red Cross 
. hospital. Encountering the stranded owner of the 
boat and killing him in self-defense, Mann pro- 
ceeds through the turbulent waters to the near- 
est town, where, after a levee break, he heroic- 
ally saves many lives, including those of the 
wife and children of the man he murdered. 
Identified by those he rescued and arrested by 
military police, Mann is later shot to death 
while making a hopeless attempt to escape. 


5 Uncle Tom’s Children: Four Novellas. 
6 Alain Locke, “Jingo, Counter-Jingo and Us,” Op- 
portunity, Volume 16, Number 1 (January, 1938), p. 11. 
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“Down by the Riverside” discloses the variou 
aspects of racial oppression during the 192° 
Mississippi flood catastrophe. Negroes, force 
fully conscripted to pile sand and cement bag 
on the levee, are slain for trying to escape. Medi- 
cal attention, given bluntly, is provided in un 
satisfactory and segregated quarters; and mar 
tial law, administered harshly, is conducted wit! 
bias and intimidation. 

“Long Black Song” mirrors the exploitatior 
of unprotected Negro women by white men 
and the insecurity of the independent Negr 
landowner. Sarah, left with her child on the 
farm while her husband, Silas, goes to town to 
sell cotton and purchase supplies, is compul- 
sively seduced by a white traveling salesman 
Returning home, Silas finds incontrovertible evi- 
dence of his wife’s unfaithfulness and punishe: 
her severely. Embittered by his persecution, 
Silas declares : 


“The white folks ain never gimme a chance! 

They ain never give no black man a chance! There 
ain nothin in yo whole life yuh kin keep from em! 
They take vo lan! They take vo freedom! They 
take yo women! N then they take vo life! 
Ahm gonna be hard like they is! So hep me, 
Gawd. Ahm gonna be hard. When they come fer 
me Ahm gonna be here! N when they git me outta 
here theys gonna know Ahm gone! If Gawd lets 
me live Ahm gonna make em feel it!” 7 


When the salesman returns the next morning 
the abused husband fatally shoots him. The 
partner of the murdered man escapes, however. 
and assembles a mob which, after losing two of 
its members before Silas’ gunfire, ignites his bar- 
ricaded house and watches it burn with the 
helpless victim inside. Remorseful after her se- 
duction, Sarah is conscious of the senselessness 
of interracial strife : 


. White men killed the black and black men 
killed the white. White men killed black men be- 
cause they could, and black men killed white men 
to keep from being killed.* 


“Fire and Cloud,” the fourth and final 
novella of the volume, is a pioneering work in 
American Negro literature because of the radi- 
cally new subject matter which it presents. Ne- 
groes and poor whites of a small southern city 
are in the clutch of starvation and unemploy- 
ment; and the wealthy citizens, though able to 
alleviate the misery, are hoarding food and 
money for themselves. Because of the acute suf- 
fering, Dan Taylor, a Negro minister who has 
long served as a mediating agent between his 
race and the ruling whites, is seriously consider- 
ing a Communist-endorsed downtown march of 


7 Uncle Tom’s Children: Four Novellas, pp. 211-212. 
Ibid., p. 202. 
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Negroes and poor whites as a protest against 
the unfair distribution of food and jobs. En- 
couraging him as to the advisability of this pro- 
cedure are Hadley and Green, a white and 
black Communist respectively. Determined to 
prevent the march, authorities use every device, 
from review of past favors to threats of physical 
violence, to persuade Taylor to use his influence 
to call off the demonstration. Proving stubborn 
and recalcitrant, Taylor is abducted and merci- 
lessly beaten, but bravely returns to lead a suc- 
cessful bi-racial march of the indigent and un- 
employed against their rich oppressors. 

“Fire and Cloud” is the only narrative in the 
collection in which the revolutionary political 
and economic philosophy of the author comes 
to the surface. Racial unity and cooperation 
with poor whites rather than Communist mem- 
bership, however, are recommended as an ap- 
proach to the solution of the problems of the 
town’s trampled and dispossessed; and the les- 
son which Taylor derives from the demonstra- 
tion is that “Freedom belongs t the strong!” 
Competently rendered is the minister's pro- 
longed struggle between the desire to cooperate 
with the Reds in an effort to relieve the hunger 
of the people and his equally strong wish to re- 
main in the good graces of local officials and 
to cause no innocent bloodshed. Jimmy, the 
preacher's son, is the new defiant Negro, ready 
to die rather than suffer brutality and terror- 
ism; while Deacon Smith, distrustful of mass 
action and genuflective before municipal big- 
wigs, is a carryover of the traditional Uncle 
Tom type. The mavor represents the conciliat- 
or, and Bruden the autocrat in negotiations with 
colored people. Hadley, who propagandizes the 
city to gain relief, tells Taylor that Negro lead- 
ers frequently delay the advancement of their 
people by adopting a course of action sponsored 
by the dominant white group: 


“That's just it, Reverend. Don't be afraid of 
their turning you down because you're fighting for 
your people. If they knew you'd really fight, they'd 
dislike you; yes? But you can make them give 
something to all of your people, not just to you. 
Don’t you see, Taylor, you're standing between your 
people and the white folks. You can make them 
give something to all of them. And the poor, hun- 
gry white folks will be with you.” % 


Just before the march takes place, as the fol- 
lowing remarks to Jimmy indicate, Taylor be- 
comes convinced that the salvation of the Negro 
depends upon the organization of a strong pop- 
ular front: 

“We gotta git wid the people, son. Too long we 
done tried t do this thing our way n when we 


Ibid., p. 249. 


failed we wanted t run out n pay-off the white 
folks. Then they kill us up like flies. It’s the peo- 
ple, son! Wes too much erlon this way! Wes los 
when wes erlone. Wes gotta be wid our folks. . . .1" 


In brief, Uncle Tom’s Children is a graphic 
and dramatic protest against southern prejudice 
in the form of four novellas. The horror and 
tragedy produced in the narratives are rendered 
unnecessary in the light of the trivial incidents 
which caused them. Trespassing to swim on 
private property, using a stolen boat to trans- 
port a pregnant woman to a hospital, being 
helpiess to repel the lust of a graphophone sales- 
man, and planning a rather timid demonstration 
for food are sufficient to precipitate panic, loath- 
ing, murder, and mob violence. The responsi- 
bility for southern turmoil is placed squarely at 
the doors of white demagogues who seck to 
maintain the ill-ordered status quo and of 
weak-kneed Negro leaders who cooperate with 
them in this policy. 


The most recent edition of Uncle Tom’s Chil- 
dren includes “Bright and Morning Star,” first 
published in New Masses on May 10, 1939. 
Having its locale in the Mississippi River low- 
lands near Memphis, the narrative sets forth the 
joint efforts of Negro and white sharecroppers 
to get equality and justice from their overlords. 
Among the leaders of the group is Johnny-Boy, 
whose brother, Sug, has already been imprisoned 
for radical activities and whose mother, Aunt 
Sue, has resigned her all-enduring Christian dis- 
ciplineship in order to do her share toward im- 
proving the status of poor people in the South. 
Johnny-Boy, who believes that black men can- 
not by themselves successfully oppose the 
wealthy landowners and who recognizes class 
rather than racial lines of social demarcation, 
is loved by Reva, blond daughter of a poor 
white farmer named Lem. Trouble comes when 
law-enforcement officers, hearing of a meeting 
to be held at Lem’s home, seek to get further 
information on the organization by torturing 
Aunt Sue and Johnny-Boy. In a desperate move 
to warn other members of her party, Aunt Sue 
gives their names to Booker, a Red neophyte 
who later proves to be a traitor, but thereafter 
succeeds in killing him before he can betray 
the loyal members of the party. Angered by the 
turn of events, the officers shoot Johnny-Boy 
and his mother in cold blood. “Bright and 
Morning Star” is one of Wright’s most partisan 
efforts. Heavily documented and strongly doc- 
trinal, it portrays the internal and external 
hazards of revolutionary political activities in 
the agricultural Mid-South. The love of Reva 
for Johnny-Boy is presented without squeamish- 


10 Jbid., p. 301. 
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ness, and dying for collectivist principles is 
viewed as glorious martyrdom. 

When reviews of Uncle Tom’s Children ap- 
peared, Wright felt that he “had made an awful- 
ly naive mistake” in writing “a book which 
even bankers’ daughters could read and weep 
over and feel good.” *' Therefore, in the com- 
position of Native Son (1940), his next full- 
length work, he resolved not to be guilty of 
lachrymal fiction again: 


. I swore to myself that if ever I wrote an- 
other book, no one would weep over it; that it 
would be so hard and deep that they would have 
to face it without the consolation of tears.!- 


To obtain raw material for this more ob- 
durate and intractable novel Wright confessed- 
ly dug deep into his own experience and com- 
pounded a hero chiefly out of five social mis- 
fits that he had earlier known.** The first was 
a young bully who terrorized the boys of Jack- 
son, Mississippi: the second, about seventeen 
years of age, showed resentment for the ruling 
class of the South by refusing to pay for his 
food, clothing, and housing: the third, whom 
the whites called a “bad nigger.” bluffed his 
way for a while but was eventually shot fatally 
in the back during a Prohibition-era liquor raid ; 
the fourth. who smarted under segregation and 
discrimination in the South, finally lost his mind 
and was remanded to an institution for the in- 
sane: and the fifth, whose fate was unknown 
but easy to imagine, took spirited delight in 
riding in the white sections of Jim-Crow street 
cars and defying conductors to move him. These 
five disjointed and maladjusted personalities 
were worked over by Wright's creative imagin- 
ation until a synthetic character, the Bigger 
Thomas of Native Son, emerged. 

Considering his twisted and deprived hero in 
relation to the ideology of the labor movement 
and revolutionary politics, Wright observed 
that Bigger Thomases were white as well as 
black and that there were millions of young men 
with a conditioned outlook in the various na- 
tions of the world: 


More than anything else, as a writer, I was fas- 
cinated by the similarity of the emotional tensions 
of Bigger in America and Bigger in Nazi Germany 
and Bigger in old Russia. All Bigger Thomases, 
white and black, felt tense, afraid, nervous, hysteri- 
cal, and restless.14 


Thinking in terms of the Bigger of the United 
States, Wright determined—regardless of antici- 
"11 Wright, “How ‘Bigger’ Was Born,” op. cit., p. 19. 

12 Tbid. 


13 J[bid., pp. 3-4. 
14 Jbid., p. 17. 
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pated deprecations from prejudiced Nordics 
misunderstanding Communists, and _ bourgeoi: 
Negroes—to exemplify in his hero “a symboli: 
figure of American life, a figure who would hol 
within him the prophecy of our future.” Ip 
using the title .Vative Son, then, the author con- 
fessedly sought “to show that Bigger Thomas i: 
an authentic American, not imported from Mos 
cow or anywhere.” 


As the background for Bigger Thomas’ ac- 
tivities Wright discarded the South for the black 
ghetto of Chicago, the sprawling and opulent 
metropolis of the Mid-West. The author admit- 
tedly reflected that this high-powered urban 
environment—with all of its glitter and allure 
ment operating unceasingly “through the news- 
Papers, magazines, radios, movies, and the mer: 
imposing sight and sound of daily American 
life”—-would cause Bigger, “estranged from th 
religion and folk culture of his race,” to revolt 
even more furiously than he would in the 
South upon realizing that the full enjoyment of 
this stimulating scene was hollow mockern 
and utter impossibility for him."* Bigger, hav- 
ing deep-seated yearnings to be an aviator and 
to participate in weighty military and diplomati 
matters, can enter these spheres of life onl: 
through ineffectual games of make-believe. His 
daily experience brings segregation, insult, mis- 
treatment, and injury. Stirred by racial ostra- 
cism, he savs: 


Every time I think about it I feel like 
somebody's poking a red-hot iron down my throat 
Goddammit, look! We live here and thev live 
there. We black and they white. They got thines 
and we ain't. They do things and we cant. It's 
just like living in jail. Half the time I feel like 
I'm on the outside of the world peeping in through 
a knot-hole in the fence.” 1° 


With thoughts like these surging through his 
mind, there is no wonder that Bigger is bored 
and discontented with his humdrum existence of 
reading cheap magazines, going to movies, fre- 
quenting pool rooms, participating in petty rob- 
beries, laughing and talking with the gang, 
visiting his girl, or just spending time in idle- 
ness. In this provocative Chicago environment. 
then, much more than in the South, Bigger 
ready for any risky adjustment that a neurotic 
individual—twisted by race, poverty, and fam- 
ily disorganization—can make to safeguard or 
better his condition. As Wright explains: 


15 Ibid., p. 18. 

16 Statement by Wright in “Negro Hailed as New 
Writer,” news article in the New York Sun for March 
4, 1940. 

17 Wright, “How ‘Bigger’ Was Born,” op. cit., p. 4. 

18 Native Son, p. 17. 
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. . . It was not that Chicago segregated Negroes 
more than the South, but that Chicago had more 
to offer, that Chicago’s physical aspect—noisy, 
crowded, filled with the sense of power and ful- 
fillment—did so much more to dazzle the mind with 
a taunting sense of possible achievement that the 
segregation it did impose brough forth from Bigger 
a reaction more obstreperous than in the South.!% 


At the beginning of the novel Bigger is living 
with his excessively pious mother and his young- 
er brother and sister in a rat-infested, dilapidat- 
ed one-room apartment for which the family 
pays the exorbitant rental fees usually assessed 
Negro residents in South Chicago. Through a 
relief agency he gets employment as a chauffeur 
at the home of Henry Dalton, wealthy owner 
of Negro property (including the run-down and 
mouldy tenement in which the Thomases 
dwell), loyal supporter of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People, 
and heavy contributor to institutions of higher 
education for Negroes. During his first assign- 
ment as a chauffeur Bigger secretly takes Marv, 
Dalton’s pro-Red daughter, to meet her Com- 
munist sweetheart, Jan Erlone. At the request of 
the couple, Bigger drives to a Southside cafe 
and reluctantly joins the lovers in eating and 
drinking. Afterwards he rides the intoxicated 
pair in Washington Park until Erlone boards 
a northbound trollev. Entrusted with caring for 
Marv, Bigger takes her home, where, because of 
her drunken state. he is obliged to lift her bodily 
to her upstairs bedrcom. Contemplating sexual 
possession of the girl, he is frightened by the 
approach of blind Mrs. Dalton. To insure his 
safety, he unintentionally smothers Mary to 
death with a pillow and subsequently burns her 
corpse in the furnace in an effort to remove all 
incriminatory evidence. To make his innocence 
appear doubly certain, he craftily involves Er- 
lone and thereafter plans with the unwilling co- 
operation of his concubine, Bessie Mears, to ex- 
tract ransom from the Daltons. Eventually dis- 
covered in his guilt, Bigger flees and murders 
Bessie in order to remove the only person to 
whom he has confessed the crime, but is finally 
trapped after a vast manhunt throughout Chi- 
cago’s Black Belt. In a hate-charged trial Big- 
ger is finally sentenced to death in spite of an 
able plea for life imprisonment by Boris A. Max, 
an elderly Jewish lawyer who contends that ill- 
ordered American society, rather than Bigger 
himself, is responsible for the heinous and re- 
volting murders committed by the accused. In 
the closing scene of the book Max appears in 
Bigger’s cell, according to Wright, “to register 
the moral—or what J] felt was the moral—hor- 
ror of Negro life in the United States.” *° 


19 Wright, “How ‘Bigger’ Was Born,” op. cit., p. 17. 
20 Tbid., p. 20. 


The all-pervading thought of Native Son is 
that a prejudiced and capitalistic social order, 
rather than any intrinsic human deficiency, is 
the cause of the frustration and rebellion of the 
underprivileged youth of America. Attention is 
focused upon the paradoxical policy of Dalton, 
who contributes heavily to Negro education and 
simultaneously hems colored Chicagoans in a 
rotting slum area. Mention is made of the dis- 
trust of the Negro for real sympathy and un- 
derstanding offered by well-intending white peo- 
ple. In Bigger’s mother is typified the old- 
fashioned Negro’s willingness to endure the trials 
and privations of this life because of the pros- 
pect of eternal happiness in the hereafter. Em- 
phasis is placed, however, upon the injustices 
heaped upon the black population of the United 
States. Referring to American Negroes, Max, 
who is the author’s mouthpiece, says: 


Taken collectively, they are not simply 
twelve million people; in reality, they constitute 
a separate nation, stunted, stripped, and held cap- 
tive within this nation, devoid of political, social, 
economic, and property rights.” =! 


Thus limited and restricted, according to 
Max, the Negro feels resentment and fear for 
the entire white race and, thus conditioned 
psychopathically, is always capable of vicious- 
ness and murder: 


“Every time he comes in contact with us, he 
kills! It is a physiological and psychological reac- 
tion, embedded in his being. Every thought he 
thinks is potential murder. Excluded from, and 
unassimilated in our society, yet longing to gratify 
impulses akin to our own but denied the objects and 
channels evolved through long centuries for their 
socialized expression, every sunrise and sunset make 
him guilty of subversive actions. Every movement 
of his body is an unconscious protest. Every desire, 
every dream, no matter how intimate or personal, 
is a plot or a conspiracy. Every hope is a plan for 
insurrection. Every glance of the eye is a threat 
His very existence is a crime against the state.” = 


The murder of Mary Dalton, therefore, is ex- 
plained as a natural and inevitable act in a dis- 
located society which considered Bigger guilty 
even before he took the girl's life. The respon- 
sibility for the crime is laid squarely upon the 
American people who, according to Wright, 
must decide whether this symbolic national 
product will ultimately be Fascist or Commun- 
ist : 

. Whether he'll follow some gaudy, hysterical 
leader who'll promise rashly to fill up the void in 


21 Native Son, p. 333. 
22 Ibid, pp. 335-336. 
(Continued on Page 383) 
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OR many years the United States of 
America has had its arms open to those 
who desired to make this country their 
home. It was the wishful thought that all who 
came here to live would be worthy, participat- 
ing citizens of this country. While the country 
was very young and there was plenty of land 
and opportunity for all this was seemingly a 
very happy arrangement. Except in a few in- 
stances, all groups in the country could find a 
place reasonably satisfactory to itself and oper- 
ate without disturbing or becoming too conspic- 
uous to another group. The Civil War period 
and the last and present World War periods 
have been exceptions to this general policy. 
This laissez faireism policy has not resulted in a 
melting pot product. Proudly we have called 
the United States of America the great “melting 
pot.” But the policy of continuing distinct 
groups with distinct language, interests, and 
folk ways was not conducive to a blended citi- 
zen product which should result from a demo- 
cratic melting pot. 

The past few years have opened the eves of 
many freedom-loving peoples to work to be 
done. If democracy is to stand the test of this 
age it must function more actively and equally 
in behalf of all peoples in our own country. To 
make democracy function, everybody of every 
race or creed must work at the job. Individuals 
make up the groups, and the groups make up 
the nation. Democracy must be understood, 
loved, supported, and practiced individually 
before group-action can be cooperative and 
democratically intelligent. 

Every group living in the United States to- 
day has a contribution to make to democratic 
living in our country. Democracy grows o1 
changes as new contributions or needs of indi- 
viduals and groups are discovered and met. 
Our great problem is to understand each other 
intelligently. We need to know why people 
have left their birthplace to live among us; 
what their way of living was in their native 
country; what changes they had to make to 
live among us; what new problems they have 
met in the land of their adoption. We need to 
consider how we can be more kind and intel- 
_ligent in helping them make their new adjust- 
ments. They in turn need to realize that their 
coming has upset our way of living and need 
to be patient and believing as needed adjust- 
ments are made. Both we and they need to have 
more faith in each other and the contribution 
each has to offer. 

Different sections of our country have dif- 
ferent mores and adult patterns of thought 
that are difficult to change rapidly. Santa 
Barbara City Schools recognizes that controlled 
education is a powerful influence in training 
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There’s Wor 
Done 


@ By LILLIAN A. LAMOREAUX 


citizens for our democracy. The schools there- 
fore have taken upon themselves the task of 
bringing about greater understanding between 
peoples. Santa Barbara is a particularly good 
place to have such a project in progress due to 
the fact that there are thirty-two different cul- 
tural groups represented in our community and 
in attendance at our schools. Our city schools 
believed that if the members of the different 
cultural groups could understand the schools’ 
sincere purpose to give its pupils basic under- 
standings about the groups who live among us, 
these groups would cooperate in the effort. 

A teacher who respects and understands vari- 
ous group ways was released from the classroom 
to approach individuals and organizations in 
the community. Each culture approached has 
responded generously and enthusiastically with 
time and energy in assembling and preparing 
an offering for teachers and pupils. Each pre- 
sentation takes the form of an exhibition and 
a program. The public library cooperates by 
providing an exhibition room where home 
treasures of the presenting cultures are exhibit- 
ed. The program is presented in the adjoining 
Faulkner Memorial Gallery. 

The program was at first designed for teach- 
ers. It was thought that if teachers could un- 
derstand and be inspired this would carry over 
into the classroom and affect not only instruc- 
tion but influence all dealings with children. 
Groups of children from all over the city are 
scheduled throughout the day to see the exhibit 
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and meet the hosts and hostesses of the particu- 
lar cultural group. The entire project has met 
with such astounding community response that 
there has been a demand on the part of the 
public to be admitted. To meet this demand, 
whenever possible, the program is given two 
nights, and the exhibit remains in the library 
three days. The public as well as school children 
pass in and out of the library all day evidenc- 
ing much interest. 


NE of the outstanding occasions in the minds 
of the teachers was the American Negro 
Study. The program was marked by the dignity, 
sincerity, and simplicity of those representing 
their race. A group of Spirituals was presented 
by the African Methodist Episcopal Choir. 
These were followed by a talk by a college grad- 
uate who is a home teacher in the community. 
She talked with the group present on the Negro 
racial heritage. The audience became aware that 
truly the Negro has an excellent background or 
he never could have survived the rigors of his 
early experiences in coming to and living in this 
country. This talk carried thinking of the group 
through the Reconstruction Period. 

The next speaker was the wife of a local 
minister. She too is a college graduate; how- 
ever, she spoke as a wife and mother presenting 
the social problems of her people. Throughout 
her talk there was such a spiritual quality ex- 
pressed that she could freely and frankly ques- 
tion why her children must always live on the 
wrong side of the tracks, be expected to move 
in a lower society, and live in a poorer home. 
She spoke of the fact that a Negro mother 
could never feel that some day her son might 
be President. She knew Negroes could achieve 
because her own father, born in slavery, had 
risen to the rank of a college professor and chap- 
lain in the United States Army. Such an ex- 
ample as that is enough to inspire anyone of 
any race. Throughout this plain speaking there 
was no note of bitterness nor blame, but there 
was a potent appeal for understanding and con- 
sideration. This serious talk was followed by an 


Vagabonds 


interesting demonstration at the piano, tracing 
Negro music from folk sources to present-day 
forms. Following the music, slides were used to 
present Negro art, and typical poems were read 
representing Negro literature. A representative 
of the State Department of Adult Education 
gave the final talk on “The Present Status of 
the Negro.” Again we heard a clear-cut able 
talk by a Negro representative of the California 
State Department of Adult Education on the 
present status of the Negro. This speaker helped 
those present to realize that it is up to the Ne- 
gro to achieve equality by living equally. Every 
individual, after a true evaluation of his worth 
to society, must be able to respect himself be- 
fore he can expect others to respect him. This 
fact is true not only of the Negro but of any 
race. Those of true worth are willing to ac- 
knowledge true character and worthy accomp- 
lishments of anyone, regardless of race or creed. 
It is equally true that in any society or in any 
race there are those who have an opinion that 
certain races are not equal to others, but such 
false thinking is becoming less and less respected 
and less and less prominent today. Every race 
has its outcasts or those whom we would not 
hold up as representing it; therefore, it becomes 
more incumbent upon those of true worth to 
let their light so shine in the group and the 
world that men may see their good works. Then 
and only then will each race and each creed 
find a satisfying position in life and be able to 
live fully. 


T the close of the meeting the National Ne- 
go Anthem was sung by all Negroes present. 

A great spiritual feeling had been present in 
that audience of Negroes and whites. Many 
white guests remarked that the program should 
have been closed with prayer. All had to some 
extent been healed, in that meeting, of any ra- 
cial distinction that might have been there 
when they came. Truly the Negroes and whites 
met as equals. None could doubt that these 
Negroes had lived equally and therefore were 
equal. They knew it and the teachers knew it. 


By LANGSTON HUGHES 


E are the desperate 
Who do not care, 
The hungry 

Who have nowhere 


To eat, 


No place to sleep, 
The tearless 


Who want to weep. 


OHN DEWEY JONES stood in the brass- 
appointed vestibule of the ‘just turned col- 
ored’ apartment building and read the let- 

ter as though it were a death sentence. In fact, 
to him it was just that—a death sentence to his 
ambitions. To J. D. Jones realization of those 
ambitions were more than life itself. Were 
failure to be his lot in life and God to have re- 
vealed that fate he would nonchalantly have 
stepped off the highest roof top in Harlem. 


Strangely, the letter would have sent any one 
of hundreds of the most select specimens of New 
York manhood, black or white, into a dizzy 
frenzy of self-congratulation. Or, were the re- 
cipient more extroverted, the news in those three 
lines on the imposing letterhead would have 
called for setting them up three times for the 
gang at the neighborhood saloon. 


An appointment! An appointment to the 
New York City Fire Department! Good pay— 
short hours—vacations—promotion—pension— 
the mortal heaven for thousands of training, 
studying, wire-pulling eager and healthy young 
men. But J. D. Jones didn’t want to go to 
heaven—just yet. He actually preferred to work 
for a young colored insurance company for less 
pay, harder and disheartening work, no vaca- 
tions, and promotions that meant mostly more 
work in the hell that was Harlem. 

The young insurance agent smiled wryly as 
he made the comparisons. Folks would call him 
a dope. 


“Sweet dope” was Laura’s name for him. 
There was a sudden hollow feeling inside his 
chest when he thought of Laura. If he didn’t 
accept this appointment she would be through 
with him. She had said so. And in that de- 
termined way of hers she meant it. For the 
years they had been going together each of 
them had warily side-stepped this issue, each 
hoping to eke out a little more happiness before 
the ever-dangling sword fell. Now it had fallen. 


John Dewey Jones turned miserably out into 
Edgecombe Avenue. The familiar panorama of 
the roof tops of upper Harlem, the Yankee 
Stadium and Bronx County Court House across 
Harlem River, were blotted out from his vision. 
His brain reeled in a sickening whirl, his heart 
pounded dully as it labored under the terrible 
stress of the decision he had to make. He had 
to choose now—Laura or his self-chosen career. 
He had often wondered which one he loved 
more. He writhed as he tried to evaluate them. 
He shouldn’t have to choose. They were both 
parts of his life, like eating and sleeping. One 
had to have both. His ambition was his food: 
refuge in Laura was like the refreshing sleep 
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Sweet 


@ By PAUL R. SIMON 


that fitted nerve and body for the continued 
struggle. If there were only some way he could 
convice her his way was best. 

No, he had tried that. That’s why they 
weren't married yet. Laura thought she knew 
what was good for herself. Maybe she did. 
Possessed of a face and figure that aroused 
tempting offers of chorus jobs ‘to start,’ o1 
called forth more sinister propositions from sun- 
dry purveyors of feminine charm, she remained 
securely in the employ of her actress boss at 
twenty-five a week. 

“Look, honey,” she’d say, “to make a living 
we all have to sell something. You have brains, 
education, health and strength, more than the 
average man. It’s your responsibility to yourself 
and to a wife to get the best price for it. Civil 
service is the only place for you.” 

“I'd rather put both brain and brawn to 
work for Negroes,” he'd argue stubbornly, 
thinking of the endless stairs climbed that day 
and the sales plans laid.” 

“Why should you go around peddling in- 
surance when the same people will refuse you 
and then go to a white insurance company and 
beg for a policy?” 

“T don’t think that was ever true,” he'd storm 
indignantly. “And if it was who was to blame? 
It’s only seventy-five years since slavery and it’s 
only time that can educate an oppressed minor- 
ity as to how much it can really do for itself.” 

“And you are going to educate them?” Laura 
would put it, awed in spite of herself at his 
sincerity. 
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“Yes, and others like me.” 

Then she'd look at him and apply the more 
devastating argument which was herself while 
he looked into her eyes and his heart hungered 
for her understanding so he’d have all of her. 

“Sweet dope! How did you get that way?” 

And he'd tell her he didn’t know. That was 
just how he felt. He had absorbed none of the 
new Negro nationalism either from book or 
Lenox Avenue orator. Neither had he ever 
been particularly abused nor aroused. He was 
just that way. That’s why he had studied busi- 
ness at college instead of law or medicine. Now 
he paid rent to a Negro landlord, bought some- 
times inferior goods from black storekeepers, and 
passed up several jobs offered by white indus- 
try. Then he’d go on to tell her of the palace 
in the avenue of national social and economic 
life that could be crected on this self-created 
economic foundation. No, he hated no races 
or peoples. Maybe it was an innate self-reli- 
ance, which born perchance to a brown Amer- 
ican, found virgin fields for self-expression. It 
was wholly a constructive urge. Other people 
didn’t have to hate their fellow men to get 
ahead. 

After he had finished Laura would gaily ap- 
ply the crusher between kisses. ““That’s nice but 
my husband will have to make a decent living. 
If you want to be a hero why not try the fire 
department ?” 

So he had taken the test and the training to 
please her. But Laura had guessed that the 
erstwhile track and debating star of City Col- 
lege could top the list of candidates. And he 
had. 

Maybe a quick plunge into work would pro- 
vide an opiate or—it was a forlorn hope—in- 
spiration. J. D. decided to attempt a few col- 
lections. 

Past gouged plaster walls and up four creaky 
flights of a long since condemned tenement 
building he went. Someday, he thought, his 
company too would erect a great housing proj- 
ect for people who lived in holes like these. 


“Gosh, Mr. Jones,” greeted the buxom 
policyholder. “I sure didn’t expect you this 
morning.” 

J. D. stayed outside. The squalor inside al- 
ways distressed him. “Got to turn my money 
in today,” he smiled. “I know you don’t want 
your policy to lapse. Sixty cents will pay up 
for the month.” 

“No ...noTI don’t want it to relapse. But 
I ain’t got a penny. The landlord was just here. 
Could . . . could you put it in till the next relief 


check comes?” 


“Last week you told me your light was shut 
off,” the young agent began sourly, then he 
smiled. “O.K., bring your book.” 

He initialed the four weeks’ payment and 


turned grimly down the stairs. Laura would 
have crowned him for that act. Oh well! He 
shrugged. If insuring people was a_ public 
service, paying their premiums surely rated a 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 

In an apartment two floors below lived Leroy 
Wattly, longshoreman, recently transferred to 
Jones’ debit. He rang the bell. The door 
opened abruptly. 

“What you want?” a seedy man inquired 
gruffly, with alcoholic breath. 

“I’m Mr. Wattly’s new insurance man,” the 
agent countered easily. 

The man slid away from the door. Soon 
rumblings in a deeper voice emanated from the 
sombre depths of the apartment. One particu- 
lar adjective, vile and oft-recurring, dominated 
the monologue. Jones braced himself for 
trouble. 

Then a dark giant was at the door, a great 
paw reaching out for the agent’s lapels. ““Won’t 
pay me my—money. .. . : Ah knows when Ah’m 
sick. . . . Say “bout Ah need doctor’s ’tificate. 

. Ah should know better than to jine any 
colored insurance.” 

As a rule John Dewey Jones was patient with 
ignorance and misunderstanding. With a few 
deft questions and answers he could turn ani- 
mosity into a sale. But today he bridled. Some 
evil genie in Laura’s employ had chosen that 
morning to expose the untenability of his posi- 
tion. Now he simply drew his fist back, then 
sunk it pistonlike into the giant’s solar plexus. 
“Next time, keep your temper, my friend. Then 
maybe we can talk things over.” He was sorry 
already he had done it. He would return soon, 
he decided, and straighten things out for Mr. 
Wattly. 

The harrassed young underwriter descended 
to the street moodily. Maybe he was a fool. 
Maybe Laura was right. What was his lot? 
The endless stairs of Harlem’s tenements. Doors 
slamming in his face. Doors that opened re- 
luctantly to meet him with jeers, suspicion and 
disinterest. And if his earnest, penetrating arg- 
uments did occasionally fall on fertile soil, was 
it worth all the effort? Could he do much to 
further the doctrines of economic independence 
and race self-sufficiency that he preached ? 

In disgust he boarded a street car. A man 
sitting near the front smiled at him. He nodded 
and passed to a seat further back. He was in 
no mood for cheery conversation or further 
cultivation of contacts. He sank gloomily to a 
seat. 
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A violent jerk, the scream of iron brakes, 
jolted him from his reverie a little while later. 
He looked up just as the crash brought the car 
to an abrupt stop. The shattering of glass min- 
gled with the screams and shouts of panic- 
stricken passengers. He barely noted the big 
red body of the gasoline truck spilling its con- 
tents inside the wrecked front part of the car 
before a sheet of flame curtained it off. 


J. D. kicked out the rest of the glass in the 
window at his side. He was getting out of 
there. He wasn’t a public servant yet. And if 
he stuck around he might find himself drafted. 
Suddenly he remembered. The man in front. 
Between sheets of flame he could distinguish a 
head. It lay very still. He couldn’t leave him 
there. The young agent started scrambling 
forward over the seats. He was a fool, he knew. 
If he did get that man out alive there would be 
no earthly reason for him not becoming a pro- 
fessional fire fighter. For a second he hesitated. 
If he turned his back on this seeming oppor- 
tunity it might prove he had no stomach for 
this fireman business. He would be free. John 
Dewey Jones gritted his teeth and pressed for- 
ward. 


He found the man wedged in his seat, un- 
conscious. The flames were already licking at 
him. Praying that the explosion might not 
come too soon, J. D. bent over and worked to 
extricate him. Blood made his grip slipperv. 
Flames hissed and seared over their prey. He 
never remembered just when it was the man 
came loose. He only recalled staggering back 
throuch the shambles, a weight on his shoulder, 
and hearing the world collapse around him. 


At the hospital they told him he had sus- 
tained second degree burns. And the man he 
had saved would live. He was a hero, too. The 
papers said so in extolling the deed of the pro- 
bationary fireman who couldn’t even wait for 
the day when he was to report to his fire sta- 
tion. 

J. D. moaned more in mental anguish than 
physical pain when he saw Laura come into the 
ward. He had decided to tell her he had made 
his first and last rescue. And while he lay there 
for his burns to heal maybe the raw wound in 
his heart which it would leave would heal a 
bit too. 

“Sweet dope!” She bent over him and kissed 
him. Tears were in her eyes. 

“I’ve got something to tell you,” he man- 
aged, struggling against the overwhelming aura 
of her. 

She touched a finger to his lips and smiled 
accusingly through the tears. “I know that 
man you saved was a policyholder of yours. If 
he died your company would have had to pay 
double indemnity. That’s why you were so 
anxious to play fireman. 

The underwriter tried to grin. The pain of 
his burns cut it short. 

Laura continued: “And let me tell you if 
you can risk your fool life just being an in- 
surance man you sure wouldn’t last long as a 
fireman. The widow’s pension is good but I 
sure don’t want it. You better stick to your 
Negro business. Do . . . do you still want to say 
what vou were going to say?” 

With his good hand, John Dewey Jones held 
her hand tightly and nodded his approval. 


Enigma of Democracy 
By MARCUS B. CHRISTIAN 


SAW him slumped behind a street-car “screen” 
A Negro soldier in a Fim-Crowed town; 
He seemed content, and yet, I thought the scene 
Should bring the wrath of the gods of Demos down. 
He could not sit with white folks, whom his blood 
Might yet make freer—this right was denied, 
Although dictator-ridden Europe’s flood 
Swept nearer in an ever-widening tide. 


There were a hundred places in the town 

That would not sell him food, or quench his thirst ; 
There were another hundred that would frown, 
And tell him: “Niggers last—-and white folks first!” 
Unto the end of time such things shall be— 

Until he fights to make his own soul free. 
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Negro Morale 


@ By HORACE R. CAYTON 


ISCUSSION of Negro morale should 
D be prefaced by some statement of the 

dual position which the Negro occupies 
in American civilization. Writers have referred 
to this dilemma of the Negro in various ways: 
James Weldon Johnson said that the Negro 
must always look at the world through the prism 
of being a Negro; Kelly Miller wrote that being 
denied the privilege of being able to be a whole- 
hearted patriot was one of the greatest trials 
which the Negro has had to suffer. Through- 
out the entire literature on the Negro most writ- 
ers have noted the difference between the status 
system which fixes the Negro’s position, on one 
hand, and his freedom to compete socially, 
economically and_ politically, within § certain 
spheres of social life, on the other. The ques- 
tion which faces every Negro policeman and 
soldier, is “Am I a Negro first and then a police- 
man or soldier second, or should I forget in any 
emergency situation the fact that my first loyal- 
ty is to my race?” 

There is no doubt that in most situations, 
other things being equal, the Negro would give 
his first allegiance to his country. But the curi- 
ous counterpart of this fecling on his part is 
reciprocal belief on the part of the majority 
group that in order to maintain morale, in the 
larger group, all forms of segregation and the 
subordination of the Negro must be continued, 
so that undivided attention can be directed 
toward the outside enemy. The Negro is asked 
to forego any change in the status for the dura- 
tion. 

The First World War proved a_ disillu- 
sioning experience for the Negro. Not only were 
his hopes and aspirations for “a new freedom” 
frustrated but there seemed to be an attempt, in 
many sections of the country, to fix his status 
more unalterably than before the war. One of 
the first blows to the Negro’s hopes was the 
famous order given by the staff army officers 
of the A.E.F. to the French army outlining the 
treatment which should be accorded Negro 


soldiers. French officers were told that they must 
never mix socially with Negro soldiers or officers, 
Negroes were to be discouraged from going to 
cafes or restaurants or mixing with the French 
population, and above all they, the Negroes, 
were not supposed to associate with white wo- 
men. Through some slip up this order was re- 
leased and was later published in the Negro 
press which did much to destroy both the civil- 
ian and army morale. Nor was the repression 
of Negroes on the home front abated. Lynch- 
ings continued throughout the war and were re- 
ported, in all their gruesome details, to the Ne- 
gro soldiers in leaflets dropped behind their 
lines by German aviators. The Negro press also 
reported and commented on these lynchings. I 
remember my father, who published a small Ne- 
gro weekly, was questioned, by what I imagine 
amounted to a war-time censor, for publishing 
on the front page of his paper the story of the 
lynching of a pregnant Negro woman under 
the most revolting circumstances beneath a cap- 
tion “The Fight for Democracy on the Home 
Front.” 

In spite of these disturbing factors the Negro 
troops fought well and distinguished themselves 
as soldiers. It was when the war was over and 
it became necessary to integrate the soldiers 
into civilian life that serious difficulties arose. 
To prepare the Negro for the restrictions which 
he would have to face in America, Dr. Robert 
Moton of Tuskegee Institute, a national Negro 
leader, was sent to France to travel among the 
soldiers and to advise them to be prepared to 
accept their former social position, to forget the 
“openness” of the French society and to make 
no demands for “social equality.” Above all, 
they were advised not to take seriously the pro- 
paganda which had been spread from the plat- 
form and press about democracy. 

The Negro soldier returned to the same old 
segregation and subordination—in fact, he re- 
turned to find a determination more strong than 
ever to keep him in his place. Negro soldiers 
were ordered to take off their uniforms in the 
South and there were instances of some being 
lynched in uniform. Race riots broke out in 
Washington, Chicago, Omaha, Elaine and 
Tulsa. The Ku Klux Klan, newly revived, “ad- 
vertised its intention of keeping the ‘Bumptious 
Negro soldiers’ safe behind the caste line.” ? 
The moving equilibrium of race relations had 
been disturbed and the majority group, in its 
effort to re-establish the race line, pushed it fur- 
ther toward the pole of fixed status than it had 
been before the war. 


1The Journal of Negro Education, Guion Griffis 
Johnson, “Racial Minorities and the Present Interna- 
tional Crisis,” July, 1941, p. 606. 
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In the words of Dr. Johnson: 

“The Negro—returned from war to face the same 
caste rigidity which he had left when he embarked 
for the battle front. It would be difficult to prove, 
despite the fluency of words about democracy—that 
the Negro received a single additional right to 
citizenship above that which he enjoyed prior to 
1917.” 2 
It is not this background alone that the Negro 

faces in the present crisis. In addition to the dis- 
illusionment of the outcome of the war the Ne- 
gro has, as has been stated before, become a 
great deal more sophisticated during the past 
twenty-five years. “The New Negro” movement, 
which arose out of his disillusionment both with 
the war and with his experiences in the northern 
cities, was composed of a group who, artistical- 
ly at least, thought they could develop their own 
culture and cease to ape the white man. Al- 
though they discovered an African cultural 
ancestry, the movement was successful in 
articulating the discontent of the young Negro 
intellectuals with their position in the society. 
Later militant movements to force the employ- 
ment of Negroes in white businesses catering to 
Negro consumers arose in many cities, especially 
Washington, Chicago and New York, as well as 
such curious and unworkable philosophies as the 
Garvey and the 49th State movements. The 
common denominator of all of these was the de- 
sire to withdraw from a white society which 
would not allow them to occupy the positions 
of power, prestige and economic stability which 
they desired. 


More important than all, however, was the 
rise of the left wing movement and especially 
the Communist Party. At its inauguration in 
1920 the Communist Party made no effort to 
deal with the Negro problem as a unique and 
peculiar one. However, in 1928 an elaborate 
theoretical analvsis of the American Negro prob- 
lem appeared in their literature and from then 
on the Negro played an important part in the 
objectives of the movement. Although the num- 
ber of Negroes who joined the Communist 
Party was relatively small, the influence of their 
philosophy and their analysis of the Negro prob- 
lem was important in the intellectual life of 
the group. At the height of their movement 
they organized thousands of Negroes in Chicago 
in rent strikes, relief demonstrations, etc., and 
taught the Negro a new economic analysis of 
his problem and new methods of struggle. In 
fact the 49th State of the Negro professional 
class arose out of the Communist theory of 
self-determination in the Black Belt, and the 
techniques of picketing and mass pressure em- 
ployed by the buying power campaigns waged 
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by the middle class were adopted from left wing 
tutors. 

Still one more factor should be taken into con- 
sideration and that is the great depression. It is 
a truism to say that Negroes suffered dispro- 
portionately during the depression. Ten years of 
unemployment and inadequate relief produced 
some startling changes in the Negro. In his vot- 
ing behavior he is much more likely to act ra- 
tionally rather than sentimentally (note his 
swing from the traditional support of the Re- 
publican Party to the Democratic ticket). The 
Negro as a group has become much more con- 
scious of the machinery of government and has 
learned how to protest and to whom to protest, 
how to demonstrate and whom to demonstrate 
against, and how to petition and whom to peti- 
tion. The Negro has learned something of his 
political power and more about the method by 
which he can bargain with it. 

With this background of deprivation and 
with a new cynicism and knowledge of the work- 
ings of the government, the Negro was brought 
face to face with the present. A number of fact- 
ors have developed to further intensify these 
emotions. In the first place the Negro as a group 
has had very little sympathy with either side 
in the present European struggle. Traditional- 
ly the Negro has not loved England. Her Afri- 
can policy has long been recognized by even 
the not well informed members of the group. 
The sacrifice of Ethiopia by England to Musso- 
lini embittered many American Negroes against 
England more than against the invading Italians. 

There was some sentimental attachment to 
France. In spite of the fact that French colonial 
policy is just about on a par with that of Eng- 
land, the mother country did symbolize to the 
American Negro a society which was relatively 
free of color barriers. The Negro soldiers had 
fared rather well in France during the first 
World War, and traveling Negro artists, musi- 
cians and students had had much to say about 
the freedom they enjoyed in that country as 
compared with the restrictions on their behavior 
in this country. But with the defeat of France 
fully as many Negroes, or even perhaps more 
for a period, hoped that Germany would con- 
quer England. This feeling has changed decid- 
edly as the interests of the United States be- 
came more and more closely identified with 
those of England in the public mind. 

The question might be raised as to why Ne- 
groes had not felt fear and hatred of Germany 
because of her racial theories. It is not that 
the Negro in America is unaware of Germany’s 
attitude. It was widely reported in the Negro 
press that all Negro artists and “Negroid” music 
—swing and jazz—were prohibited in Germany. 
Negroes are also aware of the fact that Hitler 
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sterilized numbers of mulattoes, who were the 
by-products of the French-African army of 
occupation, as a part of his racial purity cam- 
paign. Hitler’s writings, in which he character- 
ized Negro artists and professional persons as 
apes dressed up in evening clothes, were report- 
ed in an article by Lawrence Reddick in The 
Crisis Magazine. The treatment of Negro ath- 
letes during the Olympics, when Hitler left his 
seat every time a Negro won an event rather 
than acknowledge him, and where the Berlin 
press stated that the Americans had not played 
fair by introducing in the races a number of 
“Fleet-footed animals” to race against the Ger- 
man runners, is weil known in this country. The 
argument of this latter point was that even 
the superior Germans could not run faster than 
deer or other animals, although they might 
have beaten human beings. The Negro athletes, 
of course, fell into the former category. 


But in spite of all of these things there has 
not been, and still does not exist, a great deal 
of hatred among the general Negro population 
for Hitler. A number of reasons account for 
this. In the first place, the racial policy of Hit- 
ler has another side. It has seeped through to the 
consciousness of the Negro that Hitler considers 
his Germans superior to all people—-even Amer- 
ican white people. This gives the American Ne- 
gro what Variety Magazine would call a “belly 
laugh.” That Hitler might reduce the proud 
American white man to the position of a sub- 
ordinate—a slave race—seems to many Negroes 
a form of poetic justice which he thoroughly en- 
joys. That the Negro might be treated even 
worse than he is now by a victorious Germany 
does not seem to worry numbers of black Amer- 
icans. There is the feeling that nothing will 
make America or England abandon their racial 
attitudes. 


Perhaps the most biting criticism which has 
been made in the newspapers was a feature en- 
titled: “Blitz Over Georgia” written in part by 
St. Clair Drake of the University of Chicago 
and Enoch P. Waters, City Editor of the Chi- 
cago Defender. In this they have described an 
imaginary invasion of the State of Georgia by 
German forces. One item reported the supposed 
notices which were posted on bomb shelters in 
the southern cities: 


BOMB SHELTERS 
(For White) 


“At sound of air-raid alarm enter quietly and in 
order, but quickly. Do not attempt to force any 
into this entrance. There are other entrances. 
Familiarize yourself with them BEFORE there is 
any danger.” 


NO COLORED ALLOWED 

(Shelters for colored may be found in Negro Sec- 
tions. Third and Front Streets.) 

BOMB SHELTERS 
(For Colored) 

“At sound of air-raid alarm enter quietly and in 
order, quickly. Do not look for other entrance. 
This is the only way in. Follow orders of white 
guards stationed here. When shelter is full, doors 
will be bolted. All others must seek shelter in cel- 
lars, the swamps, etc.” 

NOTICE TO WHITES 

“If in this part of town at time alarm sounds, 
enter here. Reserved sections have been provided 
for such unavoidable eventualities. 


The news article continued to say: 

“No provisions for Negroes were made in white 
sections of the city. Many persons were killed run- 
ning from the white to the colored section of the 
city for safety. 

“A story is being told here of a maid who ran 
past seven shelters in the white section of the city 
on her way to the black belt. A few minutes after 
she entered one of the Negro shelters it was struck 
by a bomb and she, with many others, was killed.” 
As with many European minorities, to an ex- 

tent, the Negro’s disillusionment with democ- 
racy has made him sympathetic to Hitler, in this 
instance, in spite of Hitler’s racial theories. 

Another factor which has operated toward 
the lack of morale among Negroes is the fact 
that the groups and movements interested in 
aligning the United States with England have 
not paid as much attention to the Negro as 
have those who are interested in staying out of 
the war. The Committee to Defend America by 
Aiding the Allies issued one pamphlet entitled 
“Colored People Have a Stake in the War.” 
The burden of its argument ran that while the 
Negro is discriminated against here he still can 
protest. In Germany he could not even do that. 
So weak is the argument that this particular 
piece of propaganda does more harm than good 
for their cause. A more adequate job has been 
done by the Council for Democracy, but this 
pamphlet has not received very much circula- 
tion. 

It is interesting to note, in contrast with the 
situation in the previous war, that few if any 
national Negro leaders, except those connected 
with the government, have come out for whole- 
hearted support of the war. Walter White of 
the N.A.A.C.P., has avoided making statements 
which give his unconditional approval. A. 
Philip Randolph has approved of helping the 
“democracies” but advises a militant fight on 
the home front for the extension of democracy 
here. To my knowledge no Negro paper is pro- 
war to the extent of “closing ranks” and this 
includes The Crisis Magazine. Whether Negro 
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leaders have not been recruited by the move- 
ments favoring the war because none actually 
favored war, or that they feared that the gen- 
eral Negro population did not favor war, or 
that they have not been solicited with sufficient 
stipends to interest them, the writer is not aware. 
But certainly the national Negro leaders and 
the Negro newspapers have taken the occasion 
to raise many questions about the Negro’s status 
rather than to give the unquestioning support 
they gave in 1917. 

Two other factors should be given some 
attention. First, the position of the Negro 
in the armed forces of the nation. The poli 
of Jim Crowism which was to prevail in all of 
the armed forces was announced when it was 
stated that, under no conditions would the en- 
listed or drafted personnel be racially mixed. 
This was done before sufficient pro-war senti- 
ment had been sufficiently developed to allo: 
the Negro to raticnalize the policy. Before this 
the Pittsburgh Couner had embarked upon a 
campaign to have the Negro integrated through- 
out the armed forces of the nation. That paper 
brought to light the situation of Negroes in the 
Navy where they were not allowed to enlist ex- 
cept as mess men and cooks. Two Negro sailors 
who wrote a letter to the paper complaining 
about this policy were arrested and later given 
dishonorable discharges from the Navy.  Be- 
latedly, as a pacifier, the War Department ar 
nounced that they were setting up a pursuit 
squadron at Tuskegee Institute for Negroes and 
were appointing Hastie, former Federal Jud! 
of the Virgin Islands, as Civilian Aide to the 
Secretary of War. 

But the entire program got off to an unfor- 
tunate start as far as Negroes were concerned. 
The innumerable complaints of segregation and 
Jim Crowism which come back from soldiers 
in camps, the lynching of a Negro soldier in 
uniform in a military camp in Georgia with no 
arrests, and the more recent shooting at Fort 
Bragg have all contributed to a feeling of ten- 
sion among Negroes. Recently a Negro captain 
described to me the fear which Negro troops in 
Wisconsin felt when two Negro soldiers were 
arrested for the alleged rape of a white girl. 
He felt that riots were possible in most camps 
where white and Negro soldiers are quartered. 
He also reported that Negro and white soldiers 
worked and drilled together, interspersed 
throughout each squad, in the Camp Service 
Corps with the most amiable relations existing. 
It was his opinion that when set aside in groups 
where they could not attend the same shows, 
use the same recreation centers and were not 
even allowed to purchase supplies at the samc 
canteen, inevitably, friction would arise. The 
official policy is for complete separation on the 
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theory that the morale of the white troops can 
only be assured if Negroes are segregated. 

Another surprising development which dif- 
ferentiates the attitude of the Negro in this 
present crisis with that which he had in the past 
war is the presence of Negro conscientious ob- 
jectors. In addition to the surprising number 
of converts which the Quakers have recently 
made among young Negroes, some have claimed 
exemption on the grounds that they could not 
conscientiously serve in a Jim Crow army. On 
such objectors, a university student made the 
following statement of his position and that of 
six companions : 

“The best place to start is at home by licking 
Adolph Jim Crow. As soon as Jim Crow is 
abolished in the United States Army, I shall volun- 
teer for the air corps. Everyone of us fellows is ready 
to take his place in cither a combatant or non-com- 
batant unit as soon as this happens. We will rot 
in jail, however, before we will fight in a Jim Crow 
army. We feel we have the right to be treated as 
conscientious objectors just like Quakers. How can 
we fight for a lice? America is not defending democ- 


racy when she treats Negroes as she does.” 


So far the fortitude of this group of objectors 
has not been tested as in other cases which have 
arisen. The draft boards, not wishing to raise 
this delicate and academic question, have de- 
ferred the objectors on various other grourids. 

The lack of participation on the part of the 
Negro in the defense industries has embittered 
many who have suffered from unemployment 
and the depression, for Negroes believe that the 
administration can, but is unwilling to, force 
their inclusion. The reason why Negroes are not 
being placed in defense industries is due to the 
fact that they are not allowed in many of the 
unions, especially the building trades, and be- 
cause of the prejudice on the part of employers. 
Some of the airplane manufacturers have an- 
nounced that Negroes will be hired only as port- 
ers. These industries so symbolized the behavior 
of many employers that at the recent conven- 
tion of the N.A.A.C.P. in Houston the saying: 
“You can’t win a war with “lily-white air- 
planes,” was adopted as a slogan. 

A. Philip Randolph, to dramatize the Negro’s 
resentment, recently organized a march on 
Washington and enlisted thousands of Negroes 
from all parts of the country to go to the capi- 
tal and march in protest. The movement was 
fought vigorously by the Administration and 
finally, after a conference with President Roose- 
velt, Walter White, A. Philip Randolph, the 
Secretaries of War and the Navy, Sidney Hill- 
man and William Knudsen of O.P.M., and 
Mayor LaGuardia, Randolph called off the 
march after the President promised to appoint 
a Committee on Fair Employment Practice to 
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help integrate the Negro into the defense indus- 
tries. 

This latter question, that of employment, is 
the most important in the eyes of most Ne- 
groes. For the Negro population realizes that 
any gains which it might make in this war 
crisis, as in the past war, will be economic. To 
the job-hungry Negro population all other fact- 
ors discussed in this paper are secondary. The 
Negro could be won to accept a position call- 
ing for the immediate declaration of war or for 
a policy of appeasement if he could envisage 
obtaining enough jobs to get off the relief rolls. 
Although he protests, he knows full well that 
discrimination in the armed forces will continue 
—-this does not worry him like the fact that 
he is discriminated against by labor. The great- 
est good which the Negro could derive from 
the war would be further integration into the 
industrial system of the nation and especially 
the breakdown of the color line in trade unions. 


The problem of maintaining the Negro mor- 
ale will increase in importance as we move 
closer to an actual war situation. It will doubt- 
less be met by the development of propaganda 
rather than any fundamental attempt to change 
the Negro’s social and economic position. But 
the Negro will experience some gains, and, par- 
adoxically, the graver the outside danger to the 
safety of this country, the more abundant the 
gains will likely be. But until such time as this 
country is actually in grave danger most of the 
attention given to the problem of morale will 
be that of conjuring up the right type of pro- 
paganda to allay his discontent. 

The attempt to propagandize the Negro will 
be negative, positive and fumbling. It will be 
fumbling because, to my notion, it has not been 
necessary before for Americans to spend much 
time and energy meeting the discontent of a 
large racial minority. 

The negative type of propaganda will take 
the form of warning the Negro about what he 
can expect from the Germans. Hans Habe’s 
article in The Nation is a case in point. In this 
article he lists the six principles which Nazi fol- 
lowers use in the treatment of black troops as 
follows : 


1. The colored people are an inferior race whose 
place must be fixed by the white “master race.” 

2. The free choice of trades and professions by 
the Negroes leads to social assimilation which in 
turn produces racial assimilation. The occupations 
of the black colonial peoples and their function in 
the labor process of the “new order” will there- 
fore be entirely determined by the Germans. 

3. Intermarriage between whites and blacks or 


halfbreeds and whites is forbidden. According to 
the Nuremberg racial laws, sexual intercourse be- 
tween members of the two races is subject to sanc- 
tions including the death penalty. 

4. Persons belonging to a race other than the 
white Aryan race will have no active or passive clec- 
toral rights in the German colonial empire. 

5. Negroes are forbidden access to railways, 
Street Cars, restaurants, motion pictures, and all 
public establishments. Special conveyances and pub- 
lic establishments will be created for them both in 
Germany and in occupied territories. 

6. Members of inferior races are not allowed to 
join the National Socialist Party or its subsidiary 
organizations. Nor can they serve in the army. 
They must, however, serve in labor battalions. 


The article emphasizes that Hitler follows the 
dual and contradictory policy of making black 
persons a subjected race but trying at the same 
time to win them over to the point of accepting 
their position as humble vassals of the German 
state. Hitler does not wish to kill off all Negroes 
as he does Jews, but would like to make them 
obedient, subservient chattels of the Third 
Reich. 

The positive type of propaganda will be tuned 
to apologize for the previous treatment which 
Negroes have received in America, will show that 
Hitler’s treatment of the Jew is even worse and 
will hold out some hope for an extension of dem- 
ocracy for Negroes in the future. A good piece 
of propaganda of this kind is the publication of 
the Council for Democracy to which reference 
has already been made. 

Both these negative-positive, fear-hope types 
of propaganda will be directed toward the Ne- 
gro. That they will be translated into effective 
social action depends upon the sweep of world 
events. It can be predicted that, like the Euro- 
pean minorities, the Negro in the United States 
will receive more attention—favorable or un- 
favorable, beneficial or harmful—than he has 
enjoyed in the national life of the country since 
the Civil War. Fundamental changes have and 
are taking place in the mentality of the Negro— 
changes which world events, like the chemical 
action of a developer on undeveloped negatives, 
may serve to bring out in sharp relief new per- 
sonality traits. Perhaps the next stage in the 
urban development of the dispossessed Negro 
will be, for many, the development of the 
hard, bitter, cynical personality types described 
by Richard Wright in Native Son. Certainly 
this type of personality will require a new 
approach if he is to be kept within the re- 
straints of our present democratic structure— 
the old methods of social control which have 
maintained the equilibrium of race relations will 
then no longer suffice. 
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and literature must label a prize-winning 
book as anti-Negro propaganda. But with 
the volume* under consideration such a classi- 
fication is unavoidable. 

The publishers say that here is the Negro “as 
he really is.” Other authors may have shown 
blackfolk as quaint or “falsified for purposes of 
social reform” but not Elizabeth Lee Wheaton 
of Texas City, Texas. Oh, no! According to 
the blurb 
with extraordinary insight, complete objectivity and 
precise and simple art, Mrs. Wheaton re-creates 
the life of these simple people. She lets us see 


ik is rather curious that students of history 


their general irresponsibility, their fatal gullibility 
and fondness for gambling, their casual love af- 
fairs. And above all, she passes on to us their 
delightful easy humor. The result is an exceptional 
novel. And as a unique expression of the experi- 
ence of colored people Mr. George’s Joint may 
well become a classic. 


Some of us had expected a little better of the 
Virginia Quarterly Review, which, with E. P. 
Dutton and Company, conducted the contest. 
The Review is often thought of as a rather lib- 
eral sort of publication. Quite liberal for the 
Old Dominion. The name, “Thomas Jefferson 
Award,” brought with it a suggestion of that 
devotion to democracy and the more permanent 
values of literature which is generally associated 
with the memory of the great Virginian. 

It was, therefore, something of a let-down to 
learn that in the very first year of the competi- 
tion, the first prize, which carried with it a 
gold medal and $2,500, went to what Ralph 
Thompson of The New York Times has termed 
“hardly a conspicuous example of prize-winning 
fiction.” 

Despite the effusions of the publishers and 
the campaign of publicity, it must be recorded 
that in terms of the very qualities of objectivity 
and artistry claimed for it, Mr. George’s Foint 
is the year’s most unsatisfactory novel of Negro 
life. It is a book without sympathy or penetra- 
tion. As for an understanding of human nature 
or society it reveals little. In its insistence upon 
being the picture of the Negro it is, in effect, a 
slander of the Negro people. 

It is clear that Mrs. Wheaton set out to write 
a book according to the derogatory stereotypes 
of the Negro. This pattern has been followed 
from the symbols on the book jacket to the last 
sentence on the last page of the story. On the 
book jacket is the picture of a banjo and a set 
of dice cubes. In the last sentence of the novel, 
the central character makes a “pass” at an un- 
known woman. 


* Elizabeth Lee Wheaton, Mr. George’s Joint. The 
Thomas Jefferson Southern Award for 1941. E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company, $2.50. 
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The Years 


@ By L. D. REDDICK 


Within the limits of the 375 pages the reader 
will encounter a set of the most low-down, 
nasty, petty, stupid, immoral and _ vulgar 
Negroes in American literature. Even the re- 
viewer in The New York Sun had to ask 
whether there were “no colored folks of the 
more ambitious type in all the Texas City of 
the story.” 

Let it be understood, though, that our ob- 
jection is not that the characters are not re- 
spectable college graduates. There is, doubt- 
lessly, a great deal of humanity wherever hu- 
man beings come together and a “jin joint” is 
no exception to this rule. However, the human 
beings, perforce, must be human beings: they 
must live and breathe, love and hate and be- 
have like human beings behave. 

It soon becomes apparent that the little lady 
from the Lower South has scarcely anything 
save contempt for the characters of her story. 
She will not let them react like human beings in 
any vital performance. She strikes the usual 
cords of razor-toting, smiling-white-teecth, petty- 
thievery, promiscuity and laziness; still, the tune 
does not quite come off. 

As artist or propagandist Mrs. Wheaton in 
the use of her one significant device—exaggera- 
tion—overshoots the mark and thus betrays the 
hand of the amateur. She “writes down” her 
characters. The book is studded with such short 
quips as “his big, flat feet,” “a silly laugh,” 
“licking her lips,’ “ready-smiling thick lips,” 
“he still slept, his face an innocent vacuity,” “in 
a wide grin, he displayed a hit-or-miss pattern 
of buck teeth,” “bustled about importantly, ac- 
complishing nothing,” “the odor of frying food 
and beer mingled with the sweaty acridity of 
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human bodies in need of baths, deodorants, or 
both,” “her anterior and posterior protuberances 
seemed to be straining for freedom,” “ape-like 
appearance,” “round-eyed pickaninnies,” “the 
laughing negroes (lower case “n” throughout ) 
crowded into the cells [of the jail], and the 
doors clanged behind them.” 

Some of the striking names of the habitués 
of Mr. George’s Joint were: Fast Black, Buck- 
and-Wing, Black Bird, Buckey Boy, Shorty, 
Waldo Homer, Strong Man, Blue Gum, Chips 
Jones, Ancestor Jones, George Washington 
Bryan, Gander and Hog Jowl. 

According to the publicity, this novelist’s 
clear ear for dialect is supposed to be one of 
her strong points. Here is, perhaps, the surest 
evidence of over-exaggeration. Many of the 
effects are achieved by the simple device of 
trick spelling—-five “cents” becomes five “‘cints” 
and conversely “since” you went away becomes 
“sense” you went away. On page 28 we learn 
that George Hall, the leading man, has had 
two years of high school training, yet he talks 
like this 

“He's done et a whole double awdah uf feesh an 

Gawd know he still look hungry. An’ he ain't 

nevah drink nothin’ with it, no mo'n cawfee uh 

pop. He a right bar man, sho ‘nough.” 


And like this 
“Well efn that how come y'all wanna be upstai’s, 
y all'll sho have to stay down. An’ don’t y'all nevah 


let me ketch y'all spittin’ at nobody!” 


And like this 


“That sho a good idee. Funny them smaht white 
gov mint folks ain't nevah thought of it.” 


The jim-crow schools of Texas may be bad, but 
hardly that bad. 

Again, Mrs. Wheaton has all of the Negroes 
mispronouncing alike. Even the children 
answer in unison, in dialect. At least one char- 
acter thinks in dialect. Strangely, the lower- 
class white persons who momentarily appear in 
the tale, all speak the King’s English. 

The reader will look in vain for some revela- 
tion of the dynamic forces of society or for pow- 
erful drives of some sort in the people. The col- 
ored folk of Texas City are not mean and awful 
to some larger end. They are just mean and 
awful, to no end and for no purpose. This is 
the great weakness of the book as art. Jeter 
Lester was a low down “cuss,” if there ever was 
one. Despite it all, Jeter was thoroughly human 
and had that deep love for the soil which gave 
meaning to his life. On the contrary, the 
Negroes in Mr. George’s Joint have no intense 
love or hate. They seem to move about on a 
plane of aimless, animal-like existence. 


Several weeks ago Mrs. Wheaton at a literary 
dinner in New York confessed that not only 
does she know the Negro—but that “everyone 
in this part of the country [the South] who is 
interested in Negroes understands them.” Would 
it be presumptuous for one who has spent years 
in “this part of the country” to speculate that 
even in Mr. George’s Joint there might be just 
one Negro who had heard of the Declaration 
of Independence or labor unions; who was not 
afraid of and highly respectful to “the good 
white folks’; who had resentment or courage 
or some interest in group solidarity ? 

The publishers have said that there are those 
writers who “falsify for purposes of social re- 
form.” Would it be equally accurate to sug 
gest that there may be some others who “falsify” 
to prevent social reform? 

In brief, Mrs. Wheaton may or may not have 
given us a picture of Negro life in Texas City, 
Texas; nevertheless, in her treatment of her 
characters she has unwittingly given us a pic- 
ture of her own social attitudes as well as of 
her literary shortcomings. More than that, this 
book may be regarded as a partial documenta- 
tion of what Mrs. Wheaton’s kin and kind wish 
to think of as the Negro “as he really is,” ir- 
responsible, gullible and convinced of his 
“place.” 

One final word must be said concerning the 
political implications of this book and scores 
of others like it. There seems to be a great 
excitement these days about “national unity.” 
The constant shout everywhere is “we must 
stand as one nation, indivisible. Close ranks!” 
In the light of this demand it may not be com- 
pletely facetious to say that such a book a: 
Mr. George’s Joint is downright subversive of 
these ends. It, along with other novels, movies, 
comic strips, textbooks and newspapers tends to 
divide the American people by driving deeper 
into the public mind the stereotyped concep- 
tion of the Negro. The average reader whe 
observes the “general irresponsibility” and “fatal 
gullibility’ of the Negro “as he really is” in 
Mrs. Wheaton’s book surely would not have th: 
slightest interest in uniting socially, politically 
or militarily with such folk. In fact, he would 
be justified in concluding that jim crow, dis- 
franchisement, exploitation and everything else 
are just what such lazy, selfish, diseased, ugly, 
good-for-nothings deserve. 

Thus, from the standpoint of art or propa- 
ganda or politics, it is a pity that the first Jef- 
ferson Award had to go to such superficial and 
misleading portraiture. If this is indicative of fu- 
ture prize-giving, the competition should be re- 
named “The Jefferson Davis Award for Anti- 
Negro Propaganda.” Let the title page and 
scroll then bear the honest imprint: kK. Kk. K. 
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Survey of the Month 


JESSE O. THOMAS ON LEAVE FROM LEAGUE 
TO AID IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 

The National Urban League has been pleased to re- 
lease, temporarily, Mr. Jesse O. Thomas, southern field 
director, to the United States Treasury Department for 
special work in its defense bond and stamp-selling 
campaign. The League feels that this is another way in 
which it can contribute to the nation’s defense efforts. 
Mr. Thomas has been associated with the League for 
twenty-three years. 

FIRST COLORED WOMAN ELECTED TO 
PUBLIC OFFICE IN NEW HAVEN 

Mrs. Laurabelle McCoy, of New Haven, Connecticut, 
became the first colored woman official ever elected to 
public office in the city of New Haven when she won 
the election last month as Alderman of the 19th Ward. 
Mrs. McCoy is a Democrat. She is also the first Demo- 
cratic Alderman ever elected in the 19th Ward, New 
Haven’s largest colored district. Mrs. McCoy has been 
active in social work in New Haven since 1925. 


ROBERT A. BURRELL NAMED ERIE COUNTY 
ASSISTANT DISTRICT ATTORNEY 

The appointment of Robert A. Burrell, a graduate of 
the Howard University Law School, as an Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney of Erie County was announced recently 
by District Attorney Hagerty. This marks the first time 
a Negro has been chosen for this post in the county’s 
history. 

Mr. Burrell was born in Atlantic City, N. J., and re- 
ceived his preliminary education in the schools of that 
city and Pleasantville, N. J., and his A.B. degree from 
Howard University in 1930. He was the ranking gradu- 
ate of the 1934 class of the Howard University Law 
School and was admitted to the bar in New York City 
in April, 1936, opening law offices in Buffalo, N. Y., 
the following November. In addition to many other 
civic affiliations, Mr. Burrell is a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Memorial Center and Urban League 
of Buffalo. 

@ 
HOWARD PROFESSOR GETS EXECUTIVE POST; 
COMMITTEE ON FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 

Dr. George M. Johnson, professor in the Howard Uni- 
versity Law School, recently was named assistant execu- 
tive secretary of the President’s Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice by Mark F. Ethridge, chairman. 

‘Dr. Johnson is a resident of Sacramento, California, 
and, in addition to his undergraduate degree, holds the 
bachelor of laws and doctor of juridical science degrees 
from the University of California (Berkley). He was 
the university's Sheffield Sanborn Scholar following his 
graduation from law school and made a special study 
of “State Taxation of Interstate Sales.” 

After three years of private practice, Dr. Johnson 
passed successfully a Civil Service examination and was 
appointed assistant tax counsel of the California State 
Board of Equalization. He filled this post for seven 
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years, leaving two years ago to join the Howard Uni- 
versity Law School faculty. 

Dr. Johnson is also a member of the summer school 
faculty of the Mills College Institute of International 
Relations, Oakland, California, and serves on the Uni- 
versity-wide Committee on National Defense at Howard. 

* * * 


NEGRO WORKMAN RECEIVES AWARD 
FOR TIME-SAVING DEVICE 

From the Industrial News Service, published by The 
National Association of Manufacturers, comes the in- 
formation that a Negro workman, Willie Thomas, em- 
ployed at the Essington, Pennsylvania, factory of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company has 
received an award of $200 for a time-saving device on 
important marine machinery. Excerpts from the column 
“Builders of Defense’ are reprinted as follows: 


One Worker's Contribution 

A suggestion that has been developed to the point 
where it will save one defense firm thousands of man- 
hours of work every year came from a Negro workman 
at the Essington, Pennsylvania, factory of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company. 

As a result of the ingenuity of the employee, Willie 
Thomas, vital defense work has been accelerated and 
Thomas has received a bonus from his employer 

Thomas’ suggestion was in connection with important 
marine machinery. A chipper in the plant, Thomas de- 
vised a way to place an airgun on a hooked chisel which 
up to that time had been operated by hand. 

He works on bearing caps, used in connection with 
reduction gear housings. The caps are molded in a form 
of sand, after which the chipping crew chisels out the 
adhering sand. The straight chisels used by these crews 
always had been propelled by airguns, but hand use 
of the hooked chisels had been deemed necessary in 
reaching and cleaning out the recesses of the core pockets. 

Months of Effort 

This work is essential and must be done with meticul- 
ous care, as no sand must be present when the lubricat- 
ing oil is poured in. If sand does remain, this residue 
causes the bearing to sear out quickly. 

Thomas experimented at intervals over a period of 
several months and finally developed the idea of operat- 
ing the airgun on the horizontal part of the hcoked 
chisel. 

The idea worked, with the resultant saving of cight 
hours work on each 320 bearing caps. 

Thomas started to work for the Westinghouse Com- 
pany back in 1919. He is 44 years old. He began as a 
laborer, and worked up to be a foundry chipper. He 
continued at that job until 1931. 

He left Westinghouse at that time, and for the next 
ten years worked in other foundries in the East. He re- 
turned to the Essington plant here early in 1941. 

Studied at Night 

Thomas, father of two children, says his formal edu- 
cation was slight, but he has proved that this was no 
insurmountable handicap. He has devoted much time 
to studying books on mechanics and related subjects. 

The case of Thomas proves the value of the “sugges- 
tion boxes” used by Westinghouse and other plants. 
These are placed at a number of points about the fac- 
tory and employees are encouraged to express their con- 
structive ideas. 

Department heads pick out likely suggestions and 
awards are made commensurate with the value of the 
idea. The $200 award to Thomas was one of the largest 
in the last two years. 


Mamie W. McClellan 


RIVERDALE ORPHAN ASYLUM ANNOUNCES 
NEW APPOINTMENT AND A PROMOTION 

Mr. Henry R. Murphy, executive secretary of the Col- 
ored Orphan Asylum, Riverdale, New York, recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Mrs. Mamie McClellan, 
of Chicago, as supervisor of case work in charge of 
Home Finding in the Foster Home Department. Mrs. 
McClellan did her undergraduate work at the University 
of Chicago and later received her master’s degree from 
the School of Social Service Administration at the 
University of Chicago. For ten years Mrs. McClellan 
was employed in Chicago as a case worker with the 
Illinois Children’s Home and Aid Socicty. 

Miss Serena B. Vance has been promoted from assis- 
tant supervisor to supervisor of case work in the Foster 
Home Department. Miss Vance has been with the 
Foster Home Department since September, 1939. Previ- 
ously she was a case worker in the Social Service Bureau 
of Newark, New Jersey. A graduate of Howard Uni- 
versity, she received her certificate in case work from 
the Pennsylvania School of Social Work, later specializ- 
ing in case work with children. Her experience includes 
one year of work with the Children’s Aid Society of 
Philadelphia and four years with the Family Consulta- 
tion Service of Cincinnati. 

Both of these appointees are members of the American 
Association of Social Workers. 

A. CLAYTON POWELL, JR. ELECTED 
TO CITY COUNCIL 

The Rev. Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., pastor of Abys- 
sinian Baptist Church, who was elected a member of 
the City Council of the City of New York last month, 
is the first Negro and the first minister to become a 
member. He was a candidate of the American Labor 
and City Fusion Parties and received the third highest 
vote of all members for the City Council. 


DR. RAYFORD LOGAN HONORED 
BY HAITIAN GOVERNMENT 

M. Elie Lescot, president of Haiti, has named Dr. 
Rayford W. Logan, professor of history at Howard Uni- 
versity, Commandeur in the Order of Honor and Merit. 
This signal honor, which is the rank above Chevalier, 
was conferred upon Dr. Logan especially because of his 
recent book entitled The Diplomatic Relations of the 
United States with Haiti, 1776-1891, published by the 
University of North Carolina Press. 

* * * 


CONFERENCE FINDINGS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Significant findings and recommendations were made 
at the Second Annual Conference of the National Asso- 
ciation of Negro Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, Inc. This conference, with its president, Miss 
Anna F. Brodnax, presiding, was held in New York City 
recently at the West 137th Street Branch of the Y.W.C.A. 

The findings of the conference and their plan of 
action are as follows: 

1. That the National Association of Negro Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., is fully 
aware of the plight of the domestic workers who are 
fighting to be given an opportunity to earn a liveli- 
hood through fair labor practices. 

That the migrant farm laborer includes a large 
percentage of Negro workers: it therefore urges 
local member clubs situated in areas where prob- 
lems radiate from the mistreatment of farm laborers, 
to study their condition and include a concrete plan 
of assistance to these workers. 

Therefore, the conference recommends that local 
clubs and members advocate and support the early 
passage of the amendment to the Wagner Act, which 
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will extend the social security benefits to domestic 
workers and farm laborers. 

2. That there is a need for training and appren- 
ticeship for Negro youth in the skilled trades in 
order that they may be employed in the defense 
program and private industry. 

That there is further need to examine the per- 
manent appointment of Negroes who have been 
certified by local, State, and Federal Civil Service 
Commissions. 

Therefore, we recommend a survey of white-col- 
lar and skilled Negro women who are now on local 
State and Federal Civil Service lists as a result of 
competitive examinations in regard to their certifica- 
tion and appointments both temporary and perman- 
ent. We further recommend the fullest cooperation 
of the Association with the Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice in its hearings on discrimination 
in the employment of Negroes. 

3. That the Association critically examine the 
adequacy of health, housing, child caring, educa- 
tional and recreational programs in its members’ 
local communties and urge all members and local 
clubs to support the established organizational pro- 
grams, viz. the N.A.A.C.P., Urban Leagues, 
Y.W.C.A. and Y.M.C.A., Alpha Kappa Alpha Com- 
mittee on ational Defense, National Council of Ne- 
gro Women, etc., in their efforts to integrate the 
Negro into American life with the hope of estab- 
lishing a practical democracy. 

4. That there is need for the participation of 
Negro women in the Civilian Defense Programs be- 
cause the Association is deeply interested in the 
morale and opportunity for the Negro soldier in 
the camps throughout our country. To this end we 
recommend the fullest cooperation with the U.S.O. 
by local clubs in their recreational programs for the 
soldiers. 


Edward D. Warren 
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NEGRO PETROLEUM REFINER RECEIVES 
20-YEAR AWARD FROM GILMORE OIL CO. 


According to a statement by Floyd C. Covington, 
executive director of the Los Angeles Urban League, Ed- 
ward D. Warren is the only known Negro petroleum 
refiner in the West. He has had thirty years experience 
in the technical end of the industry. Three wecks after 
finishing the Latin-Scientific Course at Los Angeles High 
School, in the winter of 1910, he saw an advertisement 
in the Los Angeles Times for a young man with some 
knowledge of chemistry to work in a laboratory. He 
applied, and was given the job of laboratory assistant 
with the United Oil and Refining Company, where he 
remained for four and one-half years. After a year and 
six months’ service he was placed in charge of the treat- 
ing house where the oil is given chemical treatment, and 
later he was made assistant to the superintendent of the 
plant. He later received employment with the Los Angeles 
Oil and Refining Company, which subsequently merged 
with the Richfield Oil Company. The manager of this 
latter company went into business for himself and asked 
Mr. Warren to go with him. This plant was known as 
the Vernon Refinery. While here, Mr. Warren accepted 
a call to go to Alma, California, in the capacity of still- 
man, treater, and assistant to the drilling crew. 

In 1919 he returned to Los Angeles and worked for 
the Jordan Oil Company. While with this company he 
was asked to go to Louisiana with the Texas Indepen- 
dent Pipe Line Company. He worked for this company 
fifteen months in Oil City, Louisiana, and eight months 
in Abilene, Texas. 

In 1929 he again returned to Los Angeles and worked 
in a small plant. While there he met the then superin- 
tendent of the Gilmore Oil Company, with whom he 
had worked at the United Oil and Refining Company. 
Through this contact Mr. Warren started work with 
the Gilmore Oil Company in April, 1921, where he was 
employed as stillman, treater, laboratory assistant, and 
loading-rack operator. One year this company paid the 
tuition for several of its employees to attend a class in 
Petroleum Technology at the University of California 
Extension and Mr. Warren was one of those chosen 

The Gilmore Company awards a pin to its employees 
for every five years of service. For the first five years a 
silver pin with one star is given; the tenth merits a 
gold pin and two stars; the fifteenth year, a gold pin 
with three stars, which is awarded by the president of 
the company; and a diamond pin is the reward for 
twenty years’ service. 

Mr. Warren, having been in the service of the com- 
pany for twenty years, this year was awarded the dia- 
mond pin. 

* * * 
S. VINCENT OWENS TO HEAD 
ST. PAUL URBAN LEAGUE 

S. Vincent Owens, of New York City, a graduate of 
the University of Kansas and the New York School of 
Social Work, was unanimously elected to the post of 
executive secretary of the St. Paul (Minn.) Urban 
League, by the Executive Board of that organization to 
fill the vacancy caused by the withdrawal of Clarence 
M. Mitchell, Jr., for service with the Federal govern- 
ment. Mr. Owens will report for duty immediately. 
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New Books on Our Bookshelf 


Mississippi Folkways 


FROM HELL TO BREAKFAST. By Edward Kim- 
brough. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.50. 
IN MY FATHER’S HOUSE. By James Street. New 

York: Dial Press, Inc. $2.50. 

MEN WORKING. By John Faulkner. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace and Co. $2.50. 

THE USURPER. By Harry Harrison Kroll. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.50. 

HE state of Senators Vardaman, Harrison, and Bilbo 

once Exhibit A in America’s cultural desert, has 
not only awakened in recent years to the commercial 
value of Natchez’ gardens but also to the literary value 
of her flora and fauna. For a decade her premier novel- 
ist, William Faulkner, has annually contributed his 
attempts to unravel the psychological tangle into which 
Mississippians have got themselves. His fellow citizens 
have generally shuddered at the thought of his Sar- 
torises, his Snopses, recalled with a sentimental glow 
his grandfather's The White Rose of Memphis, and dis- 
claimed him as a maverick who was selling the state 
short to Manhattan publishers. Except for a rare Robert 
Rylee, he got little support from Mississippi writers. 
But the Bilbos kept right on, the Sartorises kept right 
on, and Natchez was spread over the rotogravure sec- 
tions. 

This year, however, Mississippi has produced a group 
of novels which complement, on a technically less diffi- 
cult plane, the work of Faulkner. Two, Men Working 
and From Hell to Breakfast, are, like most satires, so- 
cial documents of real value. One, The Usurper, is a 
worthy addition to a shelf of novels by a too little read 
proletarian. The fourth, Jn My Father's House, is one 
of the few literary gems to come out of the South's 
so-called Renaissance. Each of these is a dramatic illus- 
tration showing that America’s forgotten regions— 
every one of them—are a potential source of literary 
energy surpassing anything yet imagined. Yet none of 
these relies upon the false regionalism of quaint and pic- 
turesque custom, of comic Dogpatchisms, of outlandish 
and outrageous social aberrations. Even in the frank 
exaggerations of Men Working—and the exaggerations 
here are not too great—there is a wholesome reliance 
upon the substance of the life of Mississippi. What- 
ever of the polychromic may be found here may be 
found in Mississippi, where the Stars and Bars flag still 
flies from the state capitol along with the Stars and 
Stripes. 

The problems of the Mississippi novelist are identical 
with those of the Negro novelist. Both, because they are 
writing for audiences outside of the experiential medium 
in which they are working, must avoid emphasizing the 
exotic, avoid the commonplace, avoid self-conscious 
pleading. Both have the problem of accepting a situa- 
tion for what it is. That what it is may seem less than 
plausible, less than possible to others must not matter. 
Fortunately, to this group of novels may be added 
William Alexander Percy's Lanterns on the Levee, as 
unbelievable in its way as any Faulkner novel and yet 
corroborating all that Faulkner has to say in an in- 


controvertible’ manner. For here in his own memoirs a 
member of the fading planter aristrocracy illustrates 
with unconscious veracity all that has been said of his 
kind. This single volume delineates the passionate frus- 
tration of an upper class pushed to the wall by ob- 
streperous “lower elements” who, like the Mississippi's 
floods, keep relentlessly pushing the scions of a glorious 
past into a mental as well as economic fog where a 
pleasant but vicious neuroticism supplants rationality. 
Kroll portrays the ethical and social unscrupulousness 
of this class in his novel of a beaten poor white who, 
with no creed of his own save greed, uses the depres- 
sion of the thirties to rise on the necks of the folks who 
live in the big houses and finally occupies one of the 
finer mansions himself, with family portraits and all. It 
is a tale of ruthless economic warfare framed in tradi- 
tional class prejudices. Old Stan Butterworth, who had 
learned to squeeze the last cent from his Negro cus- 
tomers when he ran a plantation store, applies the same 
techniques to the gentlemen and ladies of the town who 
had snubbed him after a Cotton Festival in which he 
had been hired to handle the more unsavory business 
details. The hard and fast class lines of Mississippi do 
not yield, even though the usurper rises to a position 
of affluence in Cottontown. Nor are they more elastic 
in the case of the younger lovers, a planter’s son and 
a cropper daughter; nor for the son of a union 
leader whose father had been lynched by the “best 
elements” and who, in revenge, commits murder him- 
self. For Mississippi's labor policy is as much the con- 
cern of this novel as are the problems of the conflict of 
the poor white and the gentry. 

“I'll fight it from Yellow Rabbit to Vinegar Bend, 
from Hell to Breakfast,” says Gus Roberts, long time 
United States Senator from Mississippi in reference to 
his latest campaign, in which his Senate seat is seri- 
ously threatened by the pro-union platform on which 
young Jerry Clinton is running. His current campaign 
meat, in addition to his old infallibles, evolution, God, 
and sin, is a plan to ship all Negroes to the Virgin 
Islands. Not that he feels the plan feasible; that has 
never been his concern in campaigning. His real appeal 
is to those who believe with his friend Colonel Clin- 
ton: “For a long time the po’ people down South 
been pretty happy jes’ bein’ let alone. Now we got a 
new crop o carpet-baggers comin’ in with all these 
factories tellin’ the po’ folks they oughta have mo’ t’eat, 
mo’ to wear, mo’ money. They was all right befo’. 
Now they ain't. We gonna have strikes an’ them nig- 
gers is gonna git impudent. We gonna have reconstruc- 
tion all over again.” But Gus, on the speaker's plat- 
form, knows how to strike fear into the voters’ hearts 
and as long as he can continue to do so, the Colonel 
Clintons are safe. His refrain is that “no white 
Miss’ippi lady could walk the streets without danger 
from lecherous, lustful leering black nigger bucks; no 
manufacturing plant in this state would open its doors 
on the morning after election; a flood of putrid, pes- 
tilential carpet-baggers would roll into Mississippi, cor- 
cuptin’ our wives and daughters; every church in this 
state would be closed by the atheistic, communistic 
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horde Clinton travels with; disease and famine and 
immorality and dishonesty, lawlessness and crime would 
follow when the Almighty visited down upon you the 
punishment for such a sin as voting for him.” Reason, 
Gus feels, has no effect upon Mississippi voters. Al- 
ternately make them weep and laugh and you'll get 
their votes. He is wiling to be publicly converted again, 
even to bleed into a voodoo pot if it will help his cam- 
paign. He organizes the “White Knights” to terrorize 
the croppers, exchanges permanent waves for votes, 
passes, as a martyr with his arm in a sling when shot 
in the buttocks, and for consolation when blue visits 
his mistress, madame of his town’s finest bordello. After 
as dirty a political battle as fiction can record, he is 
re-elected. The love theme in the novel—Gus Robert's 
daughter is to marry Jerry Clinton, the pair symbolizing 
the rebellion of the younger Southerners—adds a touch 
of the fantastic. That both the son and the daughter 
of the two reactionaries, Clinton and Roberts, should 
not only be reformers but also lovers is a bit of a strain 
upon even the slight credulity required of satire. 

The significance of Men Working, which is as tragic 
a comedy as God’s Little Acre, is that the Taylors, who 
move to town to get on the “W P and A” are no dif- 
ferent from the Negroes who move to town for the 
same reason. Archibald Rutledge and Collier's Maga- 
zine to the contrary, the WPA meant as much to South- 
ern whites as to Southern Negroes. The desires of these 
tenants who left their crops unharvested, bought radios 
instead of food and medicine, piled seven and eight 
families into houses built for one are the result of a 
culture that affects both races alike. 


Of this group of novels, In My Fathers House is the 
most important. It is in fact one of the most impor- 
tant Southern novels in years, for it is not only an 
excellent job of writing but also an excellent analysis 
of the cultural pattern of the rural South—this time, 
Jones County, Mississippi. Because the story is told 
by littke Hob Abernathy, who, with his colored com- 
panion, Kink, is growing up into a society whose cus- 
toms he is trying to understand and assimilate, many 
elements in the ways of Mississippi become clear to a 
reader who would otherwise think them strange indeed. 
The tragedy which comes into the Abernathy houschold 

Pa kills Woody, who had wanted to marry little Hob’s 
sister—acts as a catalytic in the growing up process and 
little Hob is now wise enough to be able to explain 
the course of the past year’s events. All of the charac- 
ters, Negro and white alike, are fully realized: Pa, with 
his inflexible Puritan's code; Aunt “Tunia, with her 
extensive knowledge: Ma, with her faith in Pa and 
the unwritten law. Hob and Kink indulge in adolescent 
speculation on the queer rules of the South where they 
‘can eat and sleep but not attend a movie together. 
Kink bests Hob at times. There was the time when 
Kink got to ride in the Fourth of July parade because 
he sang the “Star Spangled Banner” all the way 
through. And there was the time when they were dis- 
cussing the best thing God ever made. 

“Molasses candy,’ Kink said. 

“God didn’t make candy.” 

“I know it,” Kink said. “Women folks make candy, 


but the Lord makes women folks and He makes the 
sugar cane that we get molasses from, so it’s the same 
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thing as the Lord makin’ the candy. Jusi a sort of 
round about way.” 

I said, “Folks are the best things God ever made.” 

“Some folks!"’ Kink said. “But I reckon you're right 
The Lord done a right smart job on folks makin’. He 
made folks so they can sing and dance and eat. Yet 
the same man who can sing glorification songs can sing 
mean-mouth songs. And he can dance low-down and 
eat himself sick. I reckon the Lord just made us and 
then let us do like we pleased.” 

Life in Jones County, until tragedy enters it, re- 
volves about homely matters whose importance there 
is hardly realizable to urban dwellers. A Chevvie truck, 
a year at high school, a pet coon are among the in- 
gredients of the tragedy. The tourists who flock to the 
Abernathy’s place after the murder come to look at 
Tobacco Road. But this is not Tobacco Road at all. 
As Hob says, “it’s an old sawmill road. We don’t raise 
tobacco around here.’ Tobacco Road is ethical an- 
archy; Hob’s duty here is to explain the rigid code of 
his folks. He does it extremely well. These four novel- 


ists have all done their jobs well. —-ULYSSES LEE. 


Legal Lynching 


ROYAL ROAD. By Arthur Kuhl. New York: Sheed 
and Ward. $1.75. 

HIS first novel is by a young talented writer who 

joins the ever-increasing group of American authors 
devoted to the cause of social justice. 

It is the rather familiar story of the Southern Negro 
in a Northern metropolis helplessly encircled by the in- 
exorable forces of race prejudice and economic oppres- 
sion. Jesse Stewart and his mother have just come up 
to the big city from a small town in Kentucky, where 
they had a hard time making ends meet. Jesse's father, 
who caught tuberculosis because of exposure in the 
Spanish American War, was, according to Jesse, denied 
a pension by the government on the grounds that it was 
“jus” plain natchal fo’ culahed folks to have tube-culosis 
When after his father’s death, Jesse came up North with 
his mother to cke out an existence, they were soon 
starkly faced with the ugly possibility of being thrown 
out of their squalid tenement quarters. Government re- 
lief was out of the question, for there was a sacred 
understanding between them, that they were never to 
accept public charity. And thereby hangs a tak 

The denouement came quickly. Arrested for one crime 
that he did not commit, Jesse was subsequently accused 
of rape by two hysterical women whom he had never 
laid his eyes on. Only the lawless savagery of a lynch- 
ing mob could have equaled the frenzied sadism of the 
cops who put Jesse through the third degree in their 
futile attempts to make him confess to crimes of which 
they admittedly knew he was innocent. It is difficult to 
believe that in a civilized country, democratic or other- 
wise, officers of the law, in administering the due 
process of law, could resort to the brand of brutality 
which they exercised against our long-suffering here. 
Equally taxing on one’s willingness to suspend one’s dis- 
belief is Jesse’s martyr-like humility when there was 
much more pain than the occasion called for. And 
(of all the hard luck!), why did the only lawyer with 
courage and broadmindedness enough to plead Jesse’s 
case have to get drunk on the morning of the trial? 


Of course the defendant lost the case and was executed. 
Royal Road carries a promise of power for its author 
in spite of its obvious limitations of dialect and plot. 
As an attack against the “slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune” which hound the American Negro in 
North and South alike, it is not new; but it is new and 
different in that it has taken incidents and characters 
that are the common stuff of Marxian reformers and 
repainted them against a Catholic background. At every 
turn in the story, Jesse’s best friend, excepting his 
simple and lowly but noble mother, is his priest, and 
the last rites of the Church are his only comfort as 
he walks to the doom pronounced upon him by a Pilate 
in modern dress. And what is more, he was born in 
Bethlehem—Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, thirty-three years 
ago, when his parents were on a short trip to the 
North. Like another young man who died a somewhat 
similar death at the age of thirty-three, he had a father 
whose name was Joseph. Innocently unaware of the 
allegory, one reads on to the end of the book to find its 
faint suggestion there ; and the symbolism, though obvi- 

ous, is found to be pleasantly unobtrusive. 
A. RUSSELL BROOKS. 


DEFENSE TRAINING-—-AN 
OPPORTUNITY 
(Continued from Page 360) 

have been placed as welders and none as ma- 
chinists or any of the higher skilled trades at 
the writing of this article. This latter fact proves 
that employers’ specifications have not, as yet, 
been relaxed sufficiently to include the Negro on 
a large scale. Nevertheless, in the country today, 
the average age of skilled workmen in all trades 
is 51 years. Industry since 1927 and during the 
depression years has given the preference to the 
older man with family responsibilities. The 
number of apprentices taken into industry dur- 
ing the period was greatly lowered. Thirty per- 
cent (14% million) of the five to eight million 
skilled workers employed in the United States 
today are expected to be removed from the la- 
bor market due to age, retirement or death in 
the next four years. There are less than 200,000 
craft apprentices today to fill this gap. 

The Negro population must realize the op- 
portunity that exists for them to integrate their 
workers into this gap. They must not wait for 
the factories and shipyards to open their doors 
before they start training men for the National 
Defense industries. They must anticipate the 
immediate and future needs by creating a back- 
log of trained workers as a reserve that will have 
to be called upon as the gravity of the program 
of National Defense increases. 

The fifteen hundred public employment of- 
fices throughout the nation are constantly in- 
structed by the Federal Security Agency to see 
that full utilization is being made of all labor 
supply, black as well as white, women, and the 
rehabilitated physically handicapped. This 


agency in cooperation with others—public and 
private—stands ready to give the benefit of 
adequate counseling to the many Negroes seck- 
ing training. The young and the old must ac- 
cept the National Defense Training program as 
an opportunity, both for future employment and 
present advancement through up-grading and 
as a bulwark against disemployment caused by 
material shortages and material priorities. 


RICHARD WRIGHT: INTERPRETER OF 
RACIAL AND ECONOMIC 
MALADJUSTMENTS 
(Continued from Page 365) 
him, or whether he'll come to an understanding 
with the millions of his kindred fellow workers un- 
der trade union or revolutionary guidance depends 
upon the future drift of events in America. But, 
granting the emotional state, the tensity, the fear, 


the hate, the impatience, the sense of exclusion, the 
ache for violent action, the emotional and cultural 


hunger, Bigger’s conditioned organism will not be- 

come an ardent, or even a lukewarm, supporter of 

the status quo.*3 

Native Son, the most influential novel yet 
written by an American Negro, is at the same 
time one of the masterpieces of modern prole- 
tarian fiction. Taking as its leading character a 
traditional “bad-nigger” stereotype usually ac- 
cepted as a representative Negro by misinformed 
whites and frequently viewed with nausea by 
supercifious blacks, the book seeks to show that 
the individual’s delinquency is produced by a 
distorting environment rather than by innate 
criminality. Having this purpose, Native Son 
may rightly be regarded as the most significant 
probing of the tragic plight of the lower-class 
northern urban Negro in contemporary Amer- 
ican literature. “Like Grapes of Wrath,” as 
Henry Scidel Canby has noted, “it is a fully 
realized story of unfortunates, uncompromising- 
ly realistic, and quite as human as it is Negro.” ** 

The foregoing criticism does not imply that 
Native Son is without blemishes and imperfec- 
tions. Like certain other authors of proletarian 
fiction, Wright does not see the whole of life 
steadily and thoroughly: he only sees a segment 
of life, and even this limited part he views in 
its most violent and horrible aspects. To this re- 
stricted perspective may be traced the battering 
redundancy, the morbid melodrama, the over- 
wrought excitement, and the inflated calamities 
that sometimes appear in his work. In his limit- 
ed field, nevertheless, he is generally a realistic 
analyst and thoughtful interpreter of social ills 
and, above all other American novelists, is the 
sensitive painter and perspicacious spokesman 
of the inarticulate black millions of this country. 


23 Wright, “How ‘Bigger’ Was Born,” op. cit., p. 18. 
24 Henry Seidel Canby, Review of Native Son, The 
Bookgof-the-Month Club News (February, 1940), p. 3. 
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Logan, Rayford W.: 
The Attitude of the Southern White Press To- 
ward Negro Suffrage, 1932-1940, rev. by J. 
Welfred Holmes Sept., 
The Diplomatic Relations of the United States 
wtih Haiti, 1776-1891, rev. by Harold Cour- 
lander Oct., 

Lovedale, South Africa, by Robert H. W. Shep- 


herd, rev. by Edward Lawson Mar., 
Marian Anderson—A Portrait, by Kosti Veha- 
nen, rev. by Rose Feld Aug., 
Men Working, by John Faulkner, rev. by Ulysses 
Lee Dec., 
Mr. George's Joint, by Elizabeth Lee Wheaton, 
ev. by L. D. Reddick Dec., 


United States, by Harold 
by Edward Lawson 
Feb., 

Negro Youth At The Crossways, by E. Franklin 
Frazier, rev. by Irma V. Thurman 
Newsome, Effie Lee, Gladiola Garden, rev. by 
Edward Lawson Mar., 


Negro Masonry in the 
Van Buren Voorhis, rev. 


Peck, James L. H., So You're Going To Fly! 
rev. by Edward Lawson 
Plowing Through, by 
rev. by Edward Lawson 


May, 
Edwin Ware Hullinger, 
Feb., 
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Royal Road, by Arthur Kuhl, rev. by A. Russell 
Brooks Dec., 
Sapphira And The Slave Girl, wy Willa Cather, 


rev. by Patsy Gates ‘ Mar. 
Shepherd, Robert H. W., Levedale, South Africa, 
rev. by Edward Lawson Mar., 
Slavery Times In Kentucky, by J. Wissen Cole- 
man, Jr., rev. by Ulysses Lee Jan., 
Smith, Samuel Denny, The Negro In Congress 
1870-1901, rev. by J. Walter Fisher . Jan., 
So You're Going To Fly!, by James L. H. Peck, 
rev. by Edward Lawson May, 
Statistical Atlas of Southern Counties, by Charles 


S. Johnson, rev. by Joseph A. Pierce Aug., 
Stories of the Underground Railroad, by Anna 
L. Curtis, rev. by Herbert Aptheker Oct., 


Story-Lives of American Composers, by Katherine 


Little Bakeless, rev. by Mrs. William Grant 
Still Nov., 
Street, James, In My ‘Father's House » rev. by 

Ulysses Lee Dec., 


The Attitude of the Southern White Press To- 
ward Negro Suffrage, 1932-1940, by Rayford 
W. Logan, rev. by J. Welfred Holmes .... Sept., 

The Diplomatic Relations of the United States 
with Haiti, 1776-1891, by Rayford W. Logan, 


rev. by Harold Courlander Oct., 
The Economic History of Liberia, by George 
W. Brown, rev. by Warren M. Banner Oct 
The First Negro Medical Society, by W. Mon- 
tague Cobb, M.D., rev. by Edward — 
Feb., 

The Man Who Talks With The Flowers, by Glenn 
Clark, rev. by Edward Lawson Mar., 
The Negro In Art, by Alain Locke, rev. by Wal- 
ter Pach Apr., 
The Negro In Congress 1870-1901, by Samuel 
Denny Smith, rev. by J. Walter Fisher. Jan., 
The Negro In Our History, by Carter G. Wood- 
son, rev. by Harcourt A. Tynes Sept., 


The Negro in Virginia, Writers’ Program of the 
Work Projects Acminsitration in the State of 
Virginia, rev. by Edward Lawson Feb., 

The Story Of The Negro, By Booker T. Washing- 


ton, rev. by Edward Lawson Mar., 
The Treatment of the Negro in American His- 
tory School Textbooks, by Marie Elizabeth 
Carpenter, rev. by William Harrison June, 
The Usurper, by Harry Harrison Kroll, rev. by 
Ulysses Lee Dec., 
The Voice In The Wilderness, by M. LaFayette 
Harris, rev. by Reginald A. Johnson Nov., 


Vehanen, Kosti, Marian Anderson—A Portrait, 
rev. by Rose Feld Aug., 
Voorhis, Harold Van Buren, Negro Masonry in 
the United States, rev. by Edward Lawson 
Feb., 

Warner, W. Lloyd, Buford H. Junker and Walter 
A. Adams, Color and Human Nature, rev. by 


Lois Taylor June, 
Washington, Booker T., The Story Of The Negro, 
rev. by Edward Lawson Mar., 
Wheaton, Elizabeth Lee, Mr. George's Joint, rev. 
by L. D. Reddick Dec., 


Woodson, Carter G., The Negro In Our His- 
tory, rev. by Harcourt A. Tynes Sept., 
Work, John W., American Negro Songs, rev. by 
Edward Lawson Feb., 
Writers’ Program of the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration in the State of Virginia, The Negro 
in Virginia, rev. by Edward Lawson Feb., 
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Che Jdeal Christmas Gift 


Make this year’s gift a book that will be an addition to any library 


THE BIC SEA A NICKEL AND A PRAYER 
Langston Hughes (An autobiography) 
Jane E Hunter 


MARIAN ANDERSON 
Kosti Vehanen COLOR AND HUMAN NATURE 


BLOOD ON THE FORCE Sutere 


William Attaway Walter A. Adams 


UNDER THE COTTONWOOD TREE 
Katheryn Campbell Craham THE TREATMENT OF THE NECRO IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY TEXTBOOKS 
EBONY AND TOPAZ Marie Elizabeth Carpenter 
Edited by Charies S. Johnson 


FATHER OF THE BLUES 
NECRO YOUTH AT THE CROSSWAYS (An autobiography) 


E. Franklin Frazier 
THE NECRO IN OUR HISTORY 
Carter C. Woodson . 


THE NECRO IN CONCRESS 1870-1901 
Samuel Denny Smith 


THE NECRO IN ART 


Alain Locke THE ATTITUDE OF THE SOUTHERN 


WHITE PRESS TOWARD NECRO 


THE FIRST NECRO MEDICAL SOCIETY SUFFRACE 
W. Montague Cobb, M.D, ........... Edited by Rayford W. Logan 


AMERICAN NECRO SONCS THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF LIBERIA 
John W. Work Ceorge W. Brown 


NECRO MASONRY IN THE 12 MILLION BLACK VOICES 
UNITED STATES Richard 
Harold Van Buren Voorhis 


THE NECRO IN VIRCINIA FOR YOUNC PEOPLE 
Compiled by WPA Writers’ Project. . 
COLDEN SLIPPERS 
THE STORY OF THE NECRO Arna Bontemps 
Booker T. Washington 


KAMANDA, AN AFRICAN BOY 
SAPPHIRA AND THE SLAVE CIRL Attilio Catti 


Willa Cather 


HEART SHAPE IN THE DUST (Poems) SO YOU'RE COINC TO FLY 
Robert E. Hayden dames L. H. Peck 


Order through OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life. Add $1 to 
the price of the book and receive in addition a year’s subscription 


to OPPORTUNITY. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Journal of Negro Life 
1133 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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THE NATIONAL 
URBAN LEAGUE 


@ To plan and promote living con- 
ditions among 13 million Negro 
citizens of the United States 


@ To advise and guide local, state, 
and national government serv- 
ing the needs of Negroes and the 
best interests of Democracy 


To premote new job opportunities 
for Negro workers, greate: 
security for Negro families 


To provide better health and hous- 
ing facilities for Negroes, building 
“American standards” in the _ best 
sense of the term 


To develop the finest kind of inter- 
racial cooperation, both races work- 
ing together for America, because 
both races belong to America 


JOIN THE NATIONAL 
URBAN LEAGUE 


For 31 vears the nation’s most 
important organization con- 
cerned with the social and 
economic welfare of the Negro 
population. Your annual 
membership or contribution is 
an investment in the future of 
American Democracy. 


For information write 
THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
1133 Broadway 
New York City 


Make checks payable to 
CHARLES POLETTI, Treasurer 


Cheyney Training School for T 
A STATE COLLECE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


A Pennsylvania State Teachers College 

offering professional courses as follows: 
1—Elementary Education: 

(Primary, Crades 1-3)..... Degree 
2—Elementary Education: 

(intermediate, Crades 4-8) Degree 
3—Home Economics: 

(Elementary and High School)...8.S. Degree 
4—Industriail Arts: 

(Elementary and High School) Degree 
TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Craduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission. 

For further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


A College accredited by the Southern Association wo! 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 
with Curricula designed to prepare students to meet 
the Vocational and Social needs of Successful Living 
Courses leading to the Degree of Bachel 1's 
are offered in the following Schools and Oepartments 
of imstruction: 
ACRICULTURE HOME ECONOMICS 
COMMERCIAL DIETETICS PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
EDUCATION MECHANICAL INOUSTRIES 
Complete Courses leading to Certificates and Diplomas 
In 
Commercial Dietetics and Special Trade Courses 
for Men and Women. 
Approved by the Civil Aeronautics Authority to offer 
Vocational Flight Training — An efficient Placement 
Service that has been highly successful in getting jobs 
for Tuskegee Craduates. 
F. D. PATTERSON, President. 
For information address: THE REGISTRAR, 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 

We specialize in opening. closing and auditing books 
of corporations as well as making income tax re- 
porte. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 
respondence students 

' 85 WEST 118th sraeer NEW YORK CITY 
53-3493 


HUNT PRINTING CO. 
Printers to Particular People 


34 WEST 136th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Near Lenox Avenue Tel. AUdubon 3-3770 


LEARN SCIENTIFIC MASSACE 
AND MEDICAL CYMNASTICS 


BOJOHN'S HEALTH INSTITUTE 
School of Massage and M 
471 Manhattan Avenue New York City, N. ¥. 

Treatment Dept. Modernly Equipped 
Heducing, Kody and Health Building Machines 
Turkish Bathe (50c) Free Treatment. 
MOnument 2-4620 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
A CLASS “A” COLLEGE 


Courses leading to Bachelor's degree in Liberal 

Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 

Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 
Education, Physical Education. 

F. G. CLARK. President Baton Rouge, La. 
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STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Montgomery, Alabama 


| A STATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TRAINING 
OF TEACHERS 


Secondary Elementary Nurse-Kindergarten 


Established in 1874 Moved to Montgomery 1887 
Began Junior College in 1920 
Began Senior College in 1929 
Branch Summer Since 1927 
All-Year Branch at Mobile Since 1936 
Operates on the Quarter System 


Further information available through 
Il. Council Trenholm, President 


THE ATLANTA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Good Paying Jobs for Trained Negroes 


in Social Work 
THE ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
gives training in every branch of technical Social 
Work and in addition offers special preparation for 
the special problems which confront social workers 
in Negro Communities 


For Further Information, Address the Director 
FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M. 
247 anti St., S. W. Atlanta, Georgia 


MORGAN COLLEGE 


(Co-educational) BALTIMORE, MD. 


LOCATION—College town between North and South. | 
COURSES—Majors in Biology, Chemistry, Education, | 
English, French, History, Latin, Mathematics. 
ee Social Science, subjects in other fields, A.B. 
nd B.S. degrees. 

RATING —Accredited by Middle States Association of 
Coll eges. State Board of Education in Maryland, 
other States, Regents of the University of N. Y¥ 


—- ‘an Medical Association, University of M. E. 
Chu 

SITE Wiehe. five acres, beautiful scenery, athletic 
fields 


PRAMATIC ART—Theoretical and practical course 
for playwrights. directors, teachers, community | 
church and recreational workers 

For information address: 


EDWARD N. WILSON, Registrar 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI | 


Founded 1866 

THE COLLEGE—Jefferson City 

Liberal Arts 

Teacher Training 

Mechanic Arts 

Business Administration 

Home Economics 
THE SCHOOL OF LAW—Saint Louis 
For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 

Jefferson City, Missouri 


INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
propert. owner to be uninsured. 


See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS' 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DURHAM, 
N. C. 


BENNETT COLLEGE. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


A Distinctive College for the 
Daughters of Discriminating Parents 


Offering 


A Functional Program of Study 
To Meet Today’s Needs 


For Further Information, write 
THE REGISTRAR, BENNETT COLLEGE 
GREENSBORO. N.C 


1867 1941 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Located in The Natien’s Capital 


A Complete Otusstion On One 
Campus, Graduate and 
Professional 
College of Liberal Arte School of Engineering 

Graduate School and Architecture 

School of Music College of Pharmacy 

School of Law College of Dentistry 

College of Medicine School of Religion 

Summer School FULLY ACCREDITED 


National Defense Courses Under 
Supervision of United States 
Office of Education (Free). 


ATHLETICS — R.0.T.C. — STUDENT 
GOVERNMENT — DEBATING 


259 Teachers — 2,623 Students | 

11,102 Alumni — 26 Buildings 


Registration Second Semester, January 28, 1942 
For permit to register write 


THE REGISTRAR, 
Howard University 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE ROBERT H. TERRELL 
LAW SCHOOL 
A Co-Educational Institution. 
Tenth Year of Service began September 23, 1940 
An approved law schoo! offering a four-year 


evening course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. 
Students enrolled from twenty-two states 
and the District of Columbia. 
For further information address: 
Dean George A. Parker 
1922—13th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Morris Brown College 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
(Auspices of A. M. E. Church) 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Courses leading to 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
Rated by Southern Assoseiation of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Member of Association of 
American Colleges. 


For Further information, write to: 


W. A. FOUNTAIN, JR., President 


Young Men Coming to New York 


need not fear the aloofness of the big city or a 
lack of neighbors with kindred interest. The 
friendly preeram of the 


HARLEM BRANCH 
YY. M. C. A. 


will further your well being © 
in an atmosphere as sincere 
as a down-home welcome. 


TWO BUILDINGS: 
435 Rooms 


1° West 125th Street 181 West 135th Street 


JAMES L. ALLEN 


‘Portraits by “Photography 
New Yerk City 
UNiversity 4-1245 


Phone for Appointment. 


AN A GRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Offering Courses Leading to Degree of 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


B.S. IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW 

Graduate Courses Leading to 
the M.A. and MLS. Degree 
-— 
Information address: 


PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 


A “CLASS A” COLLECE FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN WITH THESE DIVISIONS 


ACRICULTURE 

BUSINESS 

EDUCATION 

CENERAL STUDIES 

HOME ECONOMICS 

SUMMER and EXTENSION STUDY 
TRADES and INDUSTRIES 


With Courses in 
Aviation — the Arts — Social Studies — Sciences 
President, Malcolm S. MacLean 


Since 1868 EDUCATION FOR LIFE 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Fully Accredited College offering courses leading up 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.T.B. 
Address: 

REGISTRAR 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


=It Pays to Advertise in 


OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 
Write for Rate Card 


Business Dept., OPPORTUNITY 
1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
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JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 


For information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution 
conducted by 
The Sisters s of the Blessed Sacrament 
The University includes 
College of Liberal Arts 
College of Pharmacy 
The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School 
The School of Social Service 


For further information address: 


THE REGISTRAR 


SUPREME LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


We are hiring new men in the states of 
Illinois, Michigan, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Tennessee, Maryland, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky and the District of Columbia. 


Write to Agency Department. 


Home Offfice : 
3501 S. Parkway, Chicago, Illinois | 


WINSTON-SALEM TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 

A State Teachers’ College for the Education 
of Elementary School Teachers, Principals, 
and Supervisors. 

Courses Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education and State Teachers 
Certificate, Class A. 

Efficient Faculty — Ideal Location 
Splendid Equipment 
F. L. ATKINS, President 
For Information address THE REGISTRAR 


Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE OF HIGHEST GRADE 


Approved by Creat Ecucational Agencies anit Leading 
Craduate Schools of the Country. 


UNEXCELLED LOCATION 
STRONG FACULTY 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT 


Plant Worth One and One-Half Million Dollars. 


For further informetion address 


THE PRESIDENT OR THE DEAN 


Arkansas State College 


PINE BLUFF, ARKANSAS 
UNUSUAL EQUIPMENT 
TWENTY-THREE BRICK BUILDINGS 


Bachelor’s Degree in 


Arts and Sciences Education 

Physical Education Agriculture 

Mechanic Arts Home Economics 
Very low cost. Write for catalog. 


J. B. WATSON. President 
JOHN W. PARKER, Dean 


jo $50 to $75 WEEKLY 


After learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientitic Beauty Culture 


-- 


, OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 
= success in life depends upon your own efforts, you have the 


ability to make an independent living, se here is your opportu- 
nity, take immediate advantage of it. 


COST OF COURSE REASONABLE—SMALL DOWN PAYMENT 
BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


BEAUTY COLLEGE 


New York Chica Washi N rk h 


Atlantic City Atlante Baltimore Brooklyn 
For further informetion write 
Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., 


New York City 
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St. Augustine’s 


College 


Founded 1867 RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


certificates. 


For Catalogue and Information write the 


DILLARD UNIVERSITY ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 

NEW ORLEANS ATLANTA. GEORGIA ] 

AN INSTITUTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN { 

WHO DESIRE TO LEARN AND TO LEAD— and M.S. Degrees j 

TO LEARN WITH THOROUGHNESS AND TO e } 

LEAD WITH WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING School of Library Service } 
e Class A Rating with the Association of Colleges 

and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. / 

The Rogie REGISTRAR 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE, RALEIGH, N. C. 


A four-year college course is offered, accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and the North Carolina State Department of Education, leading to degrees of B.A. and 
B.S., including Pre-Medical work and Teacher Training for State High School Teachers’ 


THOROUGH TRAINING, HEALTHY ENVIRONMENT, CHRISTIAN INFLUENCES. 
Moderate Terms. Opportunity for Self-Help. 


Registrar 


OA 


RICHARD WRIGHT 


tells the story of his people 


The distinguished author of Native Son, writing passion- 
ately of the American Negro, sets forth the problems of a 
nation that is still living “half-slave and half-free.” He 
sums up the tragic consequences of the Negro’s unwilling 
isolation and cloquently reveals the Negro’s education 
through toil, despair and hope. Here is a people living on 
farms and in great cities, strangely apart from their fellow- 
Americans—a people who have earned, and are demand- 
ing, a share in the growth of the new country they have 
helped to build with their own hands. 


His stirring text is magnificently supplemented by a large 
collection of photographs which, with all the skill and 
imagination of a great movie-director, have been edited by 


EDWIN ROSSKAM $3.00 


MILLION 


BLACK VOICES 


THE VIKING PRESS 
18 E. 48th STREET, N.Y. 
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Southern Aid Policy 


SOUTHERN AID 


SOCIETY OF 
VIRGINIA, INC... 


““A Very Present Help in 
the Time of Need’’ 


When things are going smoothly 


its the time to think of the 


“rainy days” which are certain- 


ly ahead. Too many people put 


off giving proper thought to 
their insurance needs until their 
health is impaired or they are 


too old to get favorable con- 


~ 


sideration from insurers. — Life 


A Stately Entrance With 
A Friendly Welcome insurance is the one Commodity 


that cannot be bought at the time it is needed most: preparation 
for it should be made when there is no question as to the insur- 


ability of the applicant. 


Therefore, put an “iron ring” of protection around your loved 
ones by having the race’s oldest legal reserve life insurance 
company SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, Inc. 
insure vou before it is too late. Forty-eight vears of prompt and 
square dealings with each policyholder and unquestioned financial 
backing are your assurance that sou can depend upon this com- 


pany carrving out all the provisions of its policies. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, INC. 


Home Office: THIRD AND CLAY STREETS, RICHMOND. VA. 
MODERN FORMS of LIFE, HEALTH and ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Operating in the State of Virginia and the District of Columbia. 
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